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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself vesponsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LiFk can alone be taken as evidence of accestance. The name and 
adavess of the cwner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/SS. 
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MACHINES AND MEN | 
..1N AGRICULTURE. | 


ATELY the Farmers’ Club has developed something like 
renewed life, and the papers read at its meetings have 
had a practical value that must be appreciated by all 
engaged in the work of agriculture. Few of them will 
repay study more than that delivered this week by Mr. 

John McLaren of Leeds on “ Farm Implements in their Relation 

to Labour.” The history of agricultural machines is in itself a 

romance. Many people are still alive who remember a time 

when nearly all the work on the land was done by hand. If 
other power was called in at all it took the form of water, 
which was used to drive the threshing-machines, or of horses 
used for that and similar purposes. But Mr. McLaren was not so 
much intent upon unrolling history as upon showing the very 
close connection between the improvement of implements and 
the labour question on farms. There is no doubt that the great 
depression which began in 1879 had a very stimulating effect 
upon invention. It soon became impossible for a farmer to 
employ as many hands as previously and yet be able to show 
a margin of profit. His difficulties were enhanced by the fact 
that this period was marked by an immense exodus of labourers 
from the country tothe town. The era of cheap food had begun, 
and the wages heid out as an inducement by urbz 2 manufacturers 
were a lure that the peasant could not withstand. His migration 
had the effect of raising wages. On this point, Mr. McLaren is 
extremely interesting, but we wish that he had backed his state- 
ment up by a reference to the books kept on at least some of the 
farms in the kingdom. His opinion is, briefly, that the labour 
bill, always an important item in the farmer’s expenditure, 
remains very much what it was in the olden time, although 
the number of hands employed has actually diminished. 

The scarcity of labour led, naturally, to a rise of wages, 

a rise which was in harmony with the general im- 

provement in the condition of the working classes. Mr. 

McLaren puts it at 50 per cent. during the last fifty years. 

Without reference to the authorities on the subject it is difficult 

either to endorse or to deny his statement. We know that the 

facts vary according to the locality from which they come. If 

we go back filty years we find ourselves in the year 1856. 

Between that time and the seventies no doubt a considerable 

advance took place in wages. What it exactly was might well 
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puzzle the cleverest statisticians, because coincidently with it 
there was going on a graduai change from the old system of 
payment in kind. When reading of the very small money wage 
that used to be given to labourers, we are apt to forget the 
privileges that went with the payment, privileges that varied 
with the counties. In one the keep of a cow, in another the 
substitution of potatoes and corn for money, were common, 
but during the last generation the labourer has been struggling, 
unconsciously it may be and without organisation, but, never- 
theless, definitely enough for an exact money payment in return 
for his labour. For the North of England Mr. McLaren’s 
estimate is probably accurate, but we doubt if it would amount 
to 50 per cent. in the Southern Counties. _ 

Another part of the subject dealt with by Mr. McLaren, 
which is of importance considered in relation to modern develop- 
ments, is the part played by horses. So far, the cultivation 
of the soil has demanded a great number of horses, and Mr. 
McLaren estimates that their consumption has amounted to 
about one-fifth part of the total produce of the soil. If this be 
true (and we see no reason to doubt the probability of his esti- 
mate), it shows what a large opening still remains for the intro- 
duction of machinery. Only in a few instances has mechanical 
been substituted for horse power. Thirty or forty years ago 
farmers believed, for example, that the ploughing of the 
future would be done by steam, but somehow their experience did 
not encourage them to go on with the steam plough. At the 
present moment, for one farm that employs it, a hundred may 
be found on which the ploughing is done by horses. We have 
alluded to threshing and the use of horses for turning the 
machinery, but here steam has been successful in rendering both 
the water-driven and the horse-driven machine obsolete. 
Very few modern farmers would think of employing any other 
thresher except one driven by steam, and a large number of these 
travel the country and perform the work of threshing, which used 
to keep the farm hands employed nearly all the winter, in 
the course of a few hours. The various operations connected 
with sowing crops and manuring the soil are still done by horse 
and man, although here invention has been at work to a 
considerable extent, and there are various contrivances for 
performing the work quickly and accurately. The crop when 
raised is still carried by horses. 

The question of the future was raised by the member who 
at the Farmers’ Club proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. McLaren. 
This was Mr. F. S. Courtney, who spoke of electricity becoming 
the ideal power on the farm. The objection to it at the moment 
is that of cost, and here again it would be interesting to obtain 
exact figures. The statistician in compiling them would find 
himself confronted with a delicate and yet not uncongenial task. 
It has been shown by actual experiment during the last two or 
three years that many importani operations of husbandry that 
formerly were performed by horses can be done effectually by 
motor. What deters the farmer from taking up the invention is 
that, rightly or wrongly, he is afraid of the expense. There is, in 
the first place, the initial price of the machine, which, even at its 
cheapest, involves an expenditure of capital which seems large in 
comparison with the purchase of a horse. We are not aware 
that the advocate of the motor has worked out figures to show 
that in comparison with the work done his machine is really the 
cheaper of the two, but of that fact he has still to convince the 
farmer. Then, after acquisition has been made, there is still the 
question of upkeep. At present this cannot be discussed in a 
satisfactory manner, because experience is the only guide to it. 
Only after a motor has been at work for a considerable number of 
years on a farm would one be able to calculate the average cost 
of keeping it in repair. Suppose that Mr. McLaren’s calculation 
in regard to horses be correct, that they consume a fifth part 
of the produce of the soil, it would be almost necessary for 
the motorist to demonstrate that his motor would consume 
not more than a sixth part. No doubt he might argue 
that in saying this we are taking no account of the saving 
of manual labour and its corresponding effect on the ultimate 
bill. But the farmer is from the very nature of his occu- 
pation a very conservative person, and the advantage of 
adopting a new type of machinery must. not only be argu- 
mentatively sound, but overwhelming to induce him to make 
the change. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Paget. 

Lady Paget is the daughter of Sir William Macgregor, 

K.C.M.G., Governor of Newfoundland, and her husband is Rear- 
Admiral Sir Alfred Wyndham Paget, K.C.M.G. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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“NOTES - 


N nearly every beautiful spot in England there are two 
parties. One has a keen eye to business. It will 
multiply the attractions of the place, use placards and 
advertisements, and do all that it can to attract visitors 
and tourists. The other is more intent on maintaining 

such quiet charms as exist, is averse to the intrusion of 
sight-seeing or pleasure-making crowds, and abhors_ the 
very idea of the railway placard. These two divisions have 
come into conflict over the Maivern Hills. A proposal has 
been made to construct funicular and switchback railways, and 
make other so-called “improvements.” ‘Three of these pro- 
posals may be particularised. One is to construct a funicular 
railway to run up the Happy Valley to the North Hill and the 
Beacon ; another is to make a switchback railway on the ridge 
of the range to the British camp; while a third is to light up 
the hills at night by means of electricity. 

That useful body the National ‘rust has taken prompt action 
in the matter. It met on Monday and passed a resolution respect- 
fully urging Sir E. F. Grey “not to commit himself to any 
approval of the proposal until those who are endeavouring to 
preserve the beauty of English scenery from unnecessary dis- 
figurement have had an opportunity of examining in detail any 
scheme which may be contemplated.” We trust that this sugges- 
tion will meet with the attention which it deserves. Every year 
there is a decrease in the number of places where one can enjoy 
the uncontaminated charm of the country, and we are entirely in 
sympathy with the attitude of Professor Knight as shown ina 
jettcr he has written to The Times. He shows that the changes 
meditated would militate against the best interests of Malvern. 
They would mean among other things the destruction of the place 
as a health resort, injury to it as an educational centre, and the 
ruin for ever of the charm and attractiveness of its hills. 
He adds that the shopping interest nevertheless, is extremely keen 
on the subject, and is pressing the lord of the manor to give his 
consent. 


Any real improvement of the district would, we imagine, 
take the form of planting trees. If this were done wisely and 
prudently, the timber would not only add to the charm of the 
place, but be of value in itself. Of course, it cannot be under- 
taken without the aid of a skilled landscape gardener, because 
from many points of view the bareness of the hills constitutes an 
element of beauty that it would be a pity toinjure. Nevertheless, 
there are many places in which plantations mizht be made that 
would suggest woodland without exactly turning the hills into an 
immense forest. Along the same line of natural development 
there are other steps that could be taken with advantage; but the 
main idea to be kept in view is that residents of the type who are 
now to be found there are attracted not by the things that delight 
a bustling pleasure resort, but by the feeling of restfulness which, 
with the invigorating sea breezes of the country, has helped to 
restore so many poor workers to health and energy. We imagine 
that this is the line that Professor Knight himself would approve, 
and it is to be hoped that the lord of the manor will give due 
weight to his opinion. 

The havoc—we can use no milder term—accomplished on 
the trees on the Embankment is ruthlessly described in a 
report of the Open Spaces Committee of the London County 
Council. It seems that 165 trees will require pruning, while one 
or—possibly—two trees near \Vestminster Bridge will have to be 
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removed bodily. The treatment of the trees between Waterloo 
and Blackfriars Bridges, they say, will have to be severe. In 
sinking the shafts on the footway in connection with the con- 
struction of the tramways the roots of ten trees have been 
severely cut. The hint is thrown out that it may be necessary 
to substitute other trees for them, which means that they will 
probably be killed. The committee express a reasonable regret 
that during the progress of the Bill through Parliament they were 
not informed that the construction would endanger the trees to 
so great an extent. They add thai the “ work was begun during 
the summer recess, and not until some damage had been done 
was it ascertained that the proposal would affect the trees.” It 
is a great pity that so much work of the London County Council 
should be done with a complete disregard to those features that 
render London beautiful and attractive. It is to be feared that 
they have completely spoiled the Embankment as a promenade. 


Ina very interesting article contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette Mrs. Humphry Ward has directed attention to one of 
those minor reforms which ought to receive the warmest general 
support. The situation, briefly explained, is this. In the East 
Iknd and other overcrowded districts of London it is the 
regrettable custom to send little children out to play in the 
streets. In some cases, where the father and mother are 
engaged in work, they are simply locked out and left to fend 
for themselves; in others there is no accommodation for thei 
within. Perhaps the most pathetic thing about these little 
waifs is that they really do not know how to play, and their 
favourite amusement, even at the earliest age, is pitcli and toss or 
some other form of gambling. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s plea is 
for an extension of those happy evenings, bands of hope, guilds 
of play and other organisations, which may provide innocent and 
desirable amusements for these little estrays. ‘To carry out the 
scheme would not involve any very considerable expenditure, 
especially as, according to Mr. Birrell, it ought to depend partly 
on State aid and partly on voluntary effort. 


A SONG. 

A little lad I knew, 
Ah well-a-day! alas the day! 
With sunny eyes and rosy siniles ; 
He used to play a cruel game, 
ah well-a-dav! > alas the dav! 

And many hearts he slew. 

He toyed witn them a day, 
Ah well-a-day! alas the day! 
Then, smiling, pierced them through and through, 
And, laughing, kissed them one and all, 
Ah well-a-day! alas the day! 

Then tossed them all away. 

The broken hearts he slew, 
lh well-a-dav! alas the day! 
They slowly, sadly bled to death— 
But not before they gently blessed, 
Ah well-a-day! > alas the day! 

The little lad I knew. 

MORGAN DOUGLAS. 


Australia has ever been a land of surprises, especially with 
regard to its fauna. It has produced the black swan, hitherto 
regarded as a creature as likely to be met with as a griffin, the 
platypus, which was at first regarded by scientists as a “fake,” 
the egg-laying echidna, the pouch-bearing kangaroos, and_ the 
thylacine ; then came the discovery by Professor Stirling of the 
wonderful marsupial mole. We have now to add another to the 
list; this time a small mouse-like species of phascologale, which 
is just described and figured in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society. This queer little beast formed a part of the spoils of a 
collection made in Northern Australia for the British Museum of 
Natural History at the instance of Sir William Ingram, and 
hence has been named Phascologale Ingrami. Measuring just 
8o millimétres in length, of which 60 are included in the tail, the 
claim of this little animal to special notice lies in the fact that its 
skull is so extraordinarily flattened that it has rather the appearance 
of having been stamped upon than of a normal skull. Nothing 
appears to be known of its habits, but that it is a desert dweller. 
It is probable, however, that this extraordinary depression is the 
result of adaptation to a life spent in hunting for food to be obtained 
only by such creatures as can make their way about amid crannies 
too small for heads of the normal type. This hypothesis gains 
additional colour from the fact that, in the habitat of this animal, 
rain falls only at intervals of years. Strange as this modification 
unquestionably is, it is met with besides in four other mammals, 
and three of these are bats. 


The Zoological Society has had the good fortune, during the 
past week, to secure a hippopotamus caJf from Nigeria, the first 
specimen of its kind ever exhibited in the gardens from this 





region of Africa. Apparently between four and five months old, 
and a female, it is as yet but of diminutive size, measuring about 
1yd. long from the snout to the root of the tail, and standing 
less than 2ft. high at the shoulder, while its weight is just 
188lb. Not for thirty years has so small an example been 
exhibited in the gardens. One of the most interesting features 
in its general appearance is the strangely calf-like appearance of 
the head, the muzzle not yet having the peculiarly square form 
and enormous size so conspicuous in the adult; nor have the 
eyes yet assumed the relation to the interorbital region which 
they will eventually acquire. That is to say, they do not yet 
project beyond the level of the forehead as they do in the adult, 
a structural peculiarity which allows the beast to see what is 
going on while the rest of the head and body are submerged. 


[t appears not to be very generally known that, at times, the 
hippopotamus exudes what has been described as a “ bloody- 
sweat.” This fact was first recorded by the Hon. C. A. Murray 
more than half a century ago, from observations on a young 
“hippo” in his keeping at Cairo. This remarkable exudation, 
which bears a close superficial resemblance to blood, constantly 
recurred after the animal took its bath, and was at first a source 
of great alarm to its keepers. At about the time these obser- 
vations were made the animal was acquired for the Zoological 
Society of London; and on its arrival, the mysterious sweat was 
anxiously looked for, and duly appeared. Microscopically 
examined, it was found to consist of a great number of minute 
colourless bodies, resembling the colourless corpuscles of the blood, 
and a smaller number of pink-coloured bodies, made up of some 
crystalline substance forming clusters of rod-like and tri-radiate 
form. These, becoming dissolved, gave the surrounding fluid 
medium a deeper pink colour than that observable before dissolu- 
tion took place. Both the coloured and colourless matter appear 
to have been exuded by special pores in the skin which displayed 
activity only immediately after the creature left the water. After 
the second day at the gardens this phenomenon ceased. Whether 
the new arrival will also exhibit this curious phenomenon remains 
to be seen. So far as the evidence goes, it would seem to occur 
only in young animals of this species. 


The freakish little three-tailed redfish are becoming very 
favourite pets—if that is a proper designation for creatures which, 
though captives, hardly permit themselves to be petted—for small 
ponds in conservatories, and so on; and it is curious enough, 
watching their successive generations, to see how small a_per- 
centage truly reproduces the aberrant peculiarities of the parents. 
Sonie are quite like normal little “goldfish’’; others again, though 
without the triple tail, will show remarkable evidence of a 
freakish descent in the strange positions and shapes of the fins ; 
and it appears that sometimes a normal parent will ‘ throw back ”’ 
and produce an offspring of which quite the average percentage 
are the real three-tailed ‘‘ Bashaws.” Those to whom the 
abnormal in Nature appeals will find these funny little fish 
most attractive. Of course there are many whom all that is 
abnormal repels. 


Mr. F. S. Corrance, who has lately died at an advanced 
age, was very well known to a former generation as “ the best 
shot in Norfolk.” There have been many “best shots” in 
Norfolk and elsewhere, but we believe that at the time this 
title was bestowed upon Mr. Corrance there was none other to 
dispute it with him atall seriously. Upto the very last year of his 
long life he retained not only his keen, which was also his clever, 
interest in all matters concerning sport and country pursuits, but 
was actually himself trout-fishing with almest all his old skill 
and quite his old keenness. His knowledge of all such subjects 
made him a delightful companion to a sympathetic listener. 
He was distinctly ‘a character’’—a link with a generation of 
sportsmen that has vanished; but, though he had outlived nearly 
all his contemporaries, his loss will be lamented by a very great 
many of the younger generation with whom his exuberant 
vitality made him rank as scarcely older than themselves. 

If Dean Swift were to rewrite his ‘Guide to Polite 
Conversation” for the benefit of the twentieth century, what a 
number of stock phrases drawn from sport he would have to 
include! Mr. justice Phillimore in the Monthly Review for 
November has collected a number of curious examples of phrases 
that have passed from pastime into common speech. ‘Serve 
him out ” is nota completely vulgar phrase, but probally picked up 
by servants from their tennis-playing masters. ‘‘ Put him out” 
Mr. Justice Philimore derives from fives or racquets. Golf has 
not yet contributed much to the common speech, though Mr. 
Justice Phillimore makes the sardonic remark that this ‘ bar- 
barous language ” will in ume come to be adopted. The more 
popular game of cricket has given us many phrases, of which 
perhaps ‘‘ stumped,” “I stumped him on that question,” is the 
commonest. ‘Coming up to the scratch” is probably derived 


from duelling. ‘Ay, there’s the rub” is derived from bowls, 
1ougn ‘a rub on the green ” is akin to it. 
thougn “ b on the green ” is akin to it 
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Of indoor games chess has added most to our vocabulary. 
“ Check,” which is said to be ‘‘ Shak,” a variation of ‘ Shah,” 
has not only come intocommon speech, but has been the founda- 
tion of many other words. Mr. Justice Phillimore traces to it 
“the chequer board,” “the exchequer,” and ‘‘a chequered 
career.” ‘*A good move” is also probably from chess. We 
find a slovenly use of it in the statement that the institution of a 
convalescent hospital was a good move. ‘Stoop to” is evidently 
from falconry. “Take the wind out of her sails” is from 
yachting; so is ‘‘on the wrong tack.” ‘To jockey,” ‘to 
show a clean pair of heels” are obviously from horse-racing. 
Fencing, peculiarly the athletic sport of gentlemen, has been 
very fruitful. It gives us ‘a hit,” ‘‘a palpable hit,” to ‘“‘ parry a 
question,” or “fence with it,” ‘*a home thrust,” “a counter,” 
‘to be off one’s guard.”” From pugilism we get ‘‘to chuck up 
the sponge,” or ‘to chuck it up,” ignorantly turned into “ jack 
it up” in modern slang; while “put your back into it” is a 
reminiscence of rowing. Mr. Justice Phillimore’s article is 
extremely suggestive. No doubt, after a little thought, the 
examples he has given might be enormously expanded. This 
study in language would, even if it should prove nothing else, 
show that the Merry England of old time was a sporting nation. 


GRANFER’S GOSSIP. 
Are the seasons, now a days, 
Changed as much as granfer says 
From the ones he used to know, 
Three-score years or more ago? 
Were there never chilly June days? 
Autumns warm as August noon-days? 
Never sunny, mild Decembers 
In the seasons he remembers ? 


And the fruits that no one grows now, 
And the flowers no one knows now, 
And those ways that things were done, 
Did they beat ours, every one? 

Was there truly so much leisure? 

So much peace and simple pleasure ? 
So much honour, virtue, truth, 

In the world of granfer’s youth ? 


Or should I translate him thus ?— 
Earth is new for each of us; 
Each is proved at every turu 

But a child with all to learn. 
Once through every phase we live, 
Once has life its gifts to give, 
Then, as wanes our mortal day, 


Lust of this world fades away. 
A. M. BALEAN. 


The late Mr. Auberon Herbert, who died at his residence in 
the New Forest on November 5th, was at one time an interesting 
figure in the political world. Although a patrician in the strictest 
sense of the word, since he was a brother of the late Earl of 
Carnarvon, he very early imbibed notions that were more than 
Radical, that even approached Anarchism. His opinions never 
were popular, but when on a famous occasion he advocated 
Republicanism in the House of Commons he stirred a commotion 
that reduced him to silence; but his abounding cleverness and 
great charm of manner won him friends and a hearing in spite of 
all that. He was emphatically the individualist of his age, and 
this was true not only of his political philosophy, but also of his 
private character. His wit and literary style made him a 
formidable controversialist even when he was obviously in the 
wrong. Of late years, however, he had withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from the public eye. He lived like an ancient patriarch 
in the seclusion of the New Forest, and found amusement and 
solace in such studies as geology and natural history. 


Various objections have been taken to the New Hymnal, 
and some of these have recently received the support of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It would be an invidious task to 
discuss their ecclesiastical validity; but one cannot help being 
surprised at the literary taste developed in this collection of 
hymns. Verses are printed as hymns which were originally 
written by such authors as Laurence Housman, the author 
of an “English Woman's Love Letters’; Mr. C. S. Calverley, 
whose parodies and light verse constitute his chief claim to 
distinction; Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. W. Canton and others, 
who never dreamed at the time of composition that their 
poetry would be classified with religious hymns. It may be 
that the hymnologist may be able to see qualities that are not 
apparent to the ordinary literary critic; but we cannot help 
thinking that verse should be subjected to the wear and tear of at 
least one generation of readers before it is dedicated to what 
should be the very highest purpose. 
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America has produced much that the older countries of the 
world have reason to envy, but, so far, it has not distinguished 
itself greatly in its architecture. There are signs, however, that 
a new spirit is beginning to animate our cousins in this respect. 
Mr. Bodley, R.A., has just been selected to design the new 
American Episcopal Cathedral at Washington. Needless to say, 
Mr. Bodley, though now advanced in years, is an English 
architect with an assured reputation. He performed the difficult 
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task of designing new buildings for Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
a manner that was not discordant with the beauty of the clder 
work, and scattered through the country are many good examples 
of his ecclesiastical architecture. Hitherto, the United States 
have not looked very favourably on the claims of Englishmen 
when they had buildings to construct. One of the most ambitious 
of their designs was made by a Frenchman. Perhaps, however, 
the selection of Mr. Bodley marks a new departure in their policy. 
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SOME OF MR. CORBIN’S BUFFALO AERD. 


ERHAPS no wild animal exists which promises so 
great a return for the trouble involved in its domesti- 
cation as does that grandest of all New World wild 
creatures, the American buffalo. Of great size and 
weight, prodigious strength, and splendid courage 

and endurance, he offers ideal raw material for a draught animal, 
with the additional advantage of being able to supply annuaily a 
large quantity of wool, which, if not of so fine a quality as that 
of the sheep, is at least suitable for the manufacture of warm and 
useful garments. Asa beef animal the buffalo ranks very close 
to the domestic steer, the flesh of the one being scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of the other, while, if killed in the late fall 
or during the winter, the robe of the buffalo is worth far miore 
than the entire 
steer. Taking into 
consideration the 
fact that under the 
same conditions 
buffaloes are as 
easy to rear and 
less expensive to 
feed than domestic 
cattle, and also the 
fact that there is 
always more or 
less demand for 
buffalo heads at 
good prices, there 
seems little reason 
to doubt that 
domesticated buf- 
faloes may prove 
to be among the 
most profitable 
animals in the 
world, even grant- 
ing, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that 
they would never 
preduce good 
milch cows, a 
point which has 
by no means been 
proved. Buffaloes 





SITTING BULL. 


are peculiarly healthy and vigorous, able to endure extremes 
of heat and cold without ill effects, and it is the opinion of 
many scientific men with whom the writer has talked on this 
subject that buffalo farms would prove profitable, not only ir 
practically all the States included in the animal’s former range, 
but in New England, Northern New York, and many parts of 
Canada. 

The experiments in domesticating the buffalo have been 
few and incomplete, but as far as they have gone they tend to 
prove that buffalo-farming would be an interesting and profitable 
industry if developed by intelligent stock breeders and farmers. 
The American public generally is now beginning to take a live 
interest in this splendid animal for sentimental reasons, and in 
response the two 
Governments are 
doing more than 
ever beforetowards 
making provision 
for the buffalo’s 
preservation. Pri- 
vate enterprise is 
not being quite 
neglected, and 
there have been 
more sales of buf- 
faloes for breed- 
ing purposes 
during the last few 
months than have 
ever been recorded 
before if the same 
space of time. 
Still, there should 
be many more 
herds established 
by men who are 
not jooking for im- 
mediate returns— 
men who can 
afford to wait until 
the race has in- 
creased somewhat 
before seeking 
their profit through 
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the death of the animals. The writer’s personal experience 
in the rearing of buffalces has been extremely small and 


his observations meagre. The results possibly are not 
novel; still, here are some of them, for whatever they 
may be worth. The fact that they were attained by one 


who has never owned a_ buffalo, and who, up to the time 
the experiment began, had never reared a calf of any kind, 
and had never broken any kind of animal to the yoke or to 
harness, may possibly be of additional interest as showing that 
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the little that was done did not require even the ordinary know- 
ledge of such matters possessed by the average farmer. The 
following experiment was made for the purpose of attracting 
attention to the American buffalo and adding interest to the 
movement on foot for his preservation. The experiment was 
made possible by the kindness of Mr. Austin Corbin, president 
of the Blue Mountain Forest Association, whose buffalo herd at 
Newport, N.H., is one of the largest now in existence. On 
learning that the writer desired to make experiments in rearing 
buffalo calves and in breaking them to the yoke, Mr. Corbin 
asked just one question, “* How many do you want?” And on 
receiving the answer “ Four,” bis reply was characteristic of the 
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man: ‘*Go and take your pick of the lot.””. And the invitation 
was accepted. In the first instance, four calves were delivered 
at the writer's home in Meriden, N.H., but the honest Scotchman 
who has charge of the Corbin buffaloes pleaded so earnestly 
that we would be content to kill only two of his precious 
youngsters, that we yielded, with the proviso that if we succeeded 
in keeping our two alive for ten days, the other two should be 
turned over to us. We shall never forget the look of satisfaction 
which overspread the man’s face as he recrated his two calves 
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and drove off to deliver them to their respective mothers. The 
two calves which were left with us were about three weeks old, 
and they were within two days of the sameage. Our immediate 
problem was to induce these youngsters to take food—they had 
fasted for at least thirty hours. So we took a quart bottle with 
about a pint of milk in it, and entered the roomy pen which had 
been made for the calves on the floor of the barn. The wild- 
eyed youngsters whirled round and round the enclosure, some- 
times seeking to leap the 5ft. walls, and sometimes pausing 
to rush madly at us with lowered head 
in brave efforts to butt us off our feet. 
As they halted for a moment in a 
corner, we held out our offering of milk, 
when, like a four-footed flash of light- 
ning, one of thecalves wheeled and kicked 
the bottle into approximately 10,000 
pieces. We could see that our work 
was cut out for us, so we went for 
another bottle of milk and an assistant. 
We built a narrow stall at one side of 
the pen, and then, as the youngsters 
were dashing round and round, we 
caught one of them ‘on the fly,” so to 
speak, and before he had time to recover 
backed him right into this stall. As 
we had one arm round his body and the 
other under his neck, he could now do 
nothing but plunge forward, which he 
did with all the inherited vigour of his 
ancestors, at the same time bawling at 
the top of his lungs with his mouth 
wide open. While we did our best to 
hold the struggling creature steady, 
our assistant pushed the nipple of 


the bottle into the open mouth. For 
ten minutes or so there was one 
continuous fight, the air about the 


ROAD. stall being full of horns and hoofs 
and not a little hay. But the bottle 
was held to the mouth, and at last the calf, hot, tired and 
thirsty, seized the nipple savagely and sucked it almost spite- 
fully. We gave him half a pint, and then let him go. The 
operation was repeated with the other calif, with exactly the 
same result. This was about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
At seven we had the fun all over again, but when we went out 
at 10 p.m., and held a bottle of milk to the nearest calf, he 
opened his mouth, extended his neck, and took the nipple as 
though he had known it al) his short life. The other 
little fellow followed his example, and we have never had 
any more trouble in getting them to take their food. At 
the end of ten days, our two calves being very much alive, we 
went for the other two. But, profit- 
ing by our experience, we took younger 
calves this time—a young bull only ten 
days old and a heifer fourteen days 
old. We waited until they were 
hungry, and then we found that both 
these youngsters would take their milk 
from a bottle without a sign of a 
struggle. We fed them very frequently 
at first—every hour for the first day 
or two—and they had half a pint of 
milk apiece at each meal. Gradually 
we lessened the number of meals and 
increased the quantity of milk at each. 
Even from the beginning the youngsters 
would nibble the grass a little, and in 
the course of two or three weeks they 
were all grazing in quite a_business- 
like way. We have no doubt that 
they could have been put on quite a 
short allowance of milk, and _ still 
reared successfully, had it been 
simply a question of rearing them; 
but we wished them to have every 
chance to become large and strong 
specimens, and, moreover, we believed 


that if they came to us for food 
regularly for a considerable time, 


they would not be so wild as they 
would if they were made to hustle 
for themselves. Hence, they were given the entire milk from 
two cows, a Holstein and a Jersey, which had been hired on 
purpose. We found that they would suck the cows willingly 
enough, especially it their appetites were first slightly 
whetted by a little milk from the bottle; but the cows were 
not so willing, and would not suckle their foster - children 
unless tied up or held by the head. But their objections 
were not vigorous, and, perhaps, if we had offered them the 
husky babies immediately after their own had been weaned, they 
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would have accepted the new order of 
things without complaint. To make 
sure that the little buffaloes could be 
reared as domestic calves are often 
reared, we sometimes made them drink 
from a pail, and we also tried them 
with two different styles of  calf- 
feeders, and found that about half a 
lesson on each instrument was quite 
enough, 

We had vainly hoped to carry 
out our plans without serious acci- 
dents, but it was not to be. The 
youngest bull calf had the misfortune 
to break a fore leg, and though we had 
it set by a surgeon at once, we made 
the mistake of putting the patient 
into a sling, as a domestic animal 
would have been treated had he been 
considered worth the trouble. The 
young buffalo could not brook the 
restraint, worked himself into a high 
fever and died in three days. We 
named the other two bulls War 
Whoop and Tomahawk, and when 
they were six weeks old we began to halter-break them. We 
got the halters on them by passing the drinking-bottle through 
the nose-strap. When the calves were drinking they became 
so interested in their milk that they simply followed the nipple 
and put their own heads right into the halters. It was 
when we attached a rope and tried to lead them that the 
fun began. At 
first they plunged, 
kicked and butted, 
kneeled down, 
threw themselves 
down and _= did 
everything but 
what was required 
of them. In a 
day or two they 
got over this and 
tried something 
new. They would 
plant their fore 
feet firmly and 
allow themselves 
to be pulled; 
when they became 
tired of having 
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plant their fore 
feet as before, 
and repeat this 
performance indefinitely. But they came to it at last, and 
very soon we began to exercise them, one at a time, by 
walking them for two or three miles on the road every day. 
Later, we found that they went much more willingly if ied out 
together, and that is the way they were taken thereafter. When 
they were ten weeks old we put a small yoke on them, but they 
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almost tied themselves into a knot with fright, and promptly 
broke the bows. However, another pair was adjusted, and within 
an hour the youngsters were travelling on the road, yoked 
together, about as nicely as any team of old oxen. 

When they were four months oid the calves were given 
their first bit of real work; they were hitched to a heavy stone- 
‘ boat and driven 
on the road by 
means of reins and 
bits. Going down 
a long hill, the 
erinding of the 
stone-boat on the 
pebbles frightened 
the team, which 
broke away from 
us and ran for 
aboutamile. When 
the calves got 
tired they stopped, 
and when we 
caught them up 
they were stand- 
ing in the middle 
of the road, gazing 
around at the 
landscape and 
looking as though 
running away 
was the last 
thing they would 
ever think of 
doing. We picked up the reins and drove home without further 
trouble. 

In the meantime a stout two-wheeled cart, and two sets of 
harness, single and double, were being made for the buffaloes, and 
as soon as these were ready we had quite a smart outtit. They 
objected to the harness at first, but became used to it after a trial 
or two, and when they were but little 
more than five months old they were 
exhibited at an agricultural fair with 
great success. We tried hard to find 
steers of about the same age to compete 
in a trial of speed or strength with 
them, but without success; and it was 
generally admitted by the farmers who 
were judges of such matters that no 
steers of the same age would have any 
chance on the track with them. They 
were exhibited again at the Sportsmen’s 
Show in Boston last winter, and made 
a great hit, and a limited number of 
engagements were filled last autumn. 
At these many efforts were made 
to bring the yearling buffaloes into 
competition with the best teams of 
their age in New England, but with- 
out success, except once, when a 
man owning a big steer trained to 
run in a sulky, consented to race one 
of the buffaloes half a mile on the 
track. The buffalo won by nearly half 
the distance. Last winter, when the 
calves were but ten monthsold, we used 
them on one occasion to break out 
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the roads, and they did their 
work wonderfully well, being 
driven most of the time by 
the son of a_ neighbouring 
farmer, who was enthusiastic 
over the courage they dis- 
played in plunging through the 
deep snow. When the calves 
were a year old we drove them 
between fourteen and fifteen 
miles over rough mountain 
roads, drawing a heavy cart 
with two men, a_ well - filled 
dress suit case, and an ex- 
tensive photographic outfit. 
They were allowed to take 
their time, and halted occa- 
sionally to graze or drink, but 
they arrived at their destination 
with plenty of vigour to spare. 
Two days later they were driven 
back over a somewhat longer 
route, and of their own accord 
went the last half mile of the 
home journey at full gallop. 

It is our firm opinion that, if these calves continue to improve 
in manners as they have done up to this date, they will 
prove to be very valuable draught animals for certain kinds 
of work requiring great strength combined with speed. But, 
whether they do or not, they will have fulfilled their mission if 
they succeed in attracting some attention to a great race of 
animals which must pass unless the people of the United States 
and Canada will join hands in an effort to preserve it. To make 
it possible for all to unite in such an effort, there was organised 
some time ago, in New York City, the American Bison Society, 
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which has for its object ‘the permanent preservation and 
increase of the American bison.” The society bas among its 
officers many distinguished men, including the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Excellency Earl Grey, which is sufficient 
guarantee that it is in earnest and worthy of the support of 
all people who are interested in the welfare of our native 
animals. The society is now engaged in an active campaign 
in the interests of the buffalo, and full particulars may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary at Meriden, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A. Ernest Haro_p Baynes. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


WINTER EGG PRODUCTION. 

OW are the winter eggs to be secured? We will 
suppose the case of a pleasure farm, for more and 
more men who have retired from business and taken 
country houses like to have a farm attached to them. 
They employ a competent bailiff, and not being 

hampered for lack of capital as the ordinary farmer so often is, 
the farm generally pays its expenses. The bailiff has to see to that. 
Now, the poultry on such a farm should be worth from £50 
a year upwards, according to its size and the number of fowls 
kept, but far too often they show no profit, or even a debit. The 
average farm bailiff or foreman knows little about poultry; and 
when the poultry are tended by the cowman or the man who looks 
after the pigs, the following rules should be borne in mind: Only 
young fowls to be kept. The average useful life of a hen is two 
laying seasons. The attendant will know the age of the pigs or the 
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cows, but will not worry about that of the hens; this should not be 
beneath his dignity. The poultry-farmer never makes this error. 
Each pullet should be ringed on one leg, say, the right; rings are 
sold for this purpose. Next year the pullets should be ringed on 
the left leg. The third year, when the time, autumn, comes for 
ringing that year’s pullets, all fowls ringed on the right leg should 
be got rid of. If this simple rule is followed no fowl will be kept 
for more than two seasons, the exact time for getting rid of her 
being when she ceases to lay and threatens to moult. The same 
rule holds good with the male birds. Exceptionally good 
layers, if they exist, may be kept a year longer; but let 
them be definitely marked, for between a hen after her 
first moult and after her second there is little outward difference. 
The stock should consist of “quality” layers. The term is 
comparatively new, and means birds bred for laying by selection. 
Like produces like is a simple law of breeding, and holds good 
in the poultry-yard. In the ordinary 
farmyard the average production 
seldom exceeds 100 eggs a year; the 
owner of quality layers gets an average 
of about 150, that is, half as many eggs 
again at practically the same cost. And 
the majority of these extra eggs are laid 
in the season of scarcity. 

Feeding, of course, helps; but 
I wish to emphasise the fact that 
unless the stock has been bred for two 
or three generations the food will be 
wasted. The importance of feeding and 
housing, therefore, comes last, after 
seeing that only young fowls are kept 
and that they are of a reputable strain. 
A simple plan of finding one is to study 
the records of the utility clubs and laying 
competitions, and write to the people 
who have been most successful in them. 
The best breeds to keep are Wyandottes 
(white or partridge) and Orpingtons 
(buff), or if breeds laying white eggs 
are preferred, though these are not so 
popular in the market, Leghorns. Pure 
breeds are, on the whole, better than 
crosses for egg production, but for table 
fowls crosses suit best. I am not, how- 
ever, in the present case advising fatten- 
ing for market to be undertaken. Eggs 
will be the mainstay, and the superfluous 
cockerels can keep the house supplied. 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Feeding should be fairly generous, and 
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comprise a small amount of mcat for each fowl] daily in bad weather. 
This can be given either in the form of meat meal as sold by 
manufacturers, or green cut bones, that is, raw bones shredded in 
a machine made for that purpose. The breakfast should consist 
of soft food mixed with boiling water, in which the meat meal 
has been dissolved, if given in that form; and the supper of hard 
corn, maize occasionally, but generally wheat; oats for a change. 
Give as much as the fowls seem hungry for, but the food should 
never be left. The fowls need warm, dry houses, with plenty of 
ventilation, and dry day shelter in bad weather. Under such 
conditions there will be a fair supply of winter eggs. The milder 
the winter the better the egg returns, but with adequate housing 
the weather is of less importance. Cuaries D. Leste. 
PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne’s proposal that private slaughter- 
houses should be rendered illegal has not met with much approval 
from stock-raisers. They do not care whether their cattle are 
slaughtered in private places or in public abattoirs, and in itself 
the abolition of the former would carry no serious consequences. 
But what they think is that the butcher who is only in a moderate 
way of business will hesitate about going to the expense of 
putting up a slaughter-house such as would be approved by the 
local authorities. He would prefer to buy his meat wholesale at 
Smithfield or some other great market. When he does that 
there is no assurance that in return for hi: money he will obtain 
English meat. It will be quite easy to pass off upon him the 
carcases of animals fed in the Argentine and slaughtered at 
Deptford or Birkenhead. There is thus good reason for objection 
on his part to the projected reform so convincingly brought 
forward by Sir James Crichton-Browne. If the Government 
insist upon the abdlition of private slaughter-houses, it will be 
only fair at the same time to take effective measures for prevent- 
ing the substitution of foreign and colonial for English meat. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
DECADENCE OF PIG-REARING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
S1r,—May I be permitted to call your attsntion, and that of your readers, 
to the startling and unsatisfactory condition of pig-rearing in Great Britain ? 
The agricultural returns for the year ending June, 1905, show a diminution 
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in the number of hogs to the amount of 439,623, and for the year ending 
June, 1906, a still further shortage of 101,458. Most of this shortage of 
1906 is attributable to England, to the number of 99,624, the decrease in 
Wales being 1,819, and in Scotland only fifteen. The returns for Ireland for 
this same year ending June, 1906, show an increase of 80,226, and this in 
spite of the disadvantage under which she labours in having to pay for 200 or 
300 miles of rail and sea freight on all pigs exported to England. In 
1904, we imported bacon and hams, lard and pork to the value of 
421,000,000, made up as follows: Bacon and hams, 415,900,000; lard, 
43,500,000; pork, 41,600,000; and the amount probably has increased 
since that year. At least from £5,000,000 to £10,000,000 of this amount 
ought to find its way into the pocket of the writish farmer. The recent 
disclosures as to the Chicago methods have diverted British tastes from 
American meat productions, and the public in looking to British supplies of 
bacon, etc., finds them totally inadequate to the demand. It is a fact beyond 
all dispute that our English bacon and hamsare far superior to the American, and 
command the highest price in the world; but that higher price is not much more 
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than that of American, although the relative value is far greater. It would 
seem that the British agriculturist is losing tie chance of the development of 
an important and profitable branch of his business, thereby minimising our 
home food supply, besides losing a considerable sum of moey to the country. 
We have a Board of Agriculture, a Royal Agricultural Society, nine Agricul- 
tural Colleges, seven colleges with Agricultural Departments in them, 303 
agricultural societies and eighty-three Chambers of Agriculture, and it is to be 
hoped that these figures may awaken in them an active and earnest desire to 
alter this unsatisfactory state of things, recognising as we do that it is a matter 
of national importance. It seems that for many years the Governments of 
Canada, America and Denmark have taken great interest in pig-rearing, having 
conducted experiments as to a profitable means of breeding and feeding, and 
having placed the results at the services of farmers and all others interested ; 
but as far as I am aware nothing of this kind has been done by our Government. 
I understand that in Denmark there is one pig to every two persons, in England 
there is only one to every ten. It is to be hoped that our Government and the 
agricultural societies of this country will give the matter serious consideration and 
take every means to alter the present state of things, and so place this hitherto 
neglected industry on a substantial basis, thereby commencing a new era in 
this branch of agriculture. —C. H. PALETHOoRPE. 


YOY Y 
THRESHING. 

HE rumbles heavily down the village street, making the 
floors and windows of the new jerry-built cottages 
tremble and shake. The handsome stone house at the 
corner (once the homestead of a substantial yeoman, but 
now cut up into poor tenements), with walls 3ft. thick 

and a moss-sodden roof of ancient thatch, upon which groundsel 
and some tall stalks of wild oats are growing, watches her pass 
by unmoved. Is the old place too experienced and too wise any 
longer to vibrate with emotion ? Or do those mullioned windows, 
with a board bearing the legend Milk House under one of them, 
look down with cold contempt upon this oily, panting engine 
with a shackling threshing-machine hiiched on to her tail ? 
This new-fangled thing of less than a century, which drove 
the merry thumping of the flail from the barn’s floor, 
and has been the enemy of good thatch—which swallows 
stacks of straight, unbroken, wheaten reed to cast forth 
a heap of crumpled straw, unfit to set upon the head of any 
self-respecting dwelling-house! But it may be that this dignified 
attitude marks moral disapproval. For that engine is a most 
inveterate smoker, and, worse than that, avails herself of every 
opportunity to stop for a drink. She will stop now at the 
corner where the silvery mill stream takes a sudden bend, and 
for a short distance prattles along upon its way in company 
with the high road. There she will extend a long proboscis, 
hitherto concealed, drop it where the running brook pours foam- 
ing and bubbling into its gravel pool to sparkle in the sunlight 
brighter than the finest vintages of Epernay and Rheims—and 
drink. 

If this were all, no reasonable being need say a word. but 
at the foot of the hill the dissolute huzzy will stop again and 
absolutely beg for liquor. A grimy underling (or it may be the 
head-chauffeur himself if the farm is good for cider) will run up 
to the house and ask permission to fill up. Then that shameless 
creature will set her hose, knee-deep, into the barton pond where 
pigs wallow and ducks for ever stir up the mud—and drink, 
Still, if you determine to engage her, I must say she is willing 
and industrious, and a good girl at her work. A little closer 
attention to personal cleanliness might perhaps be for the best. 
But, between ourselves, though I would not for the world have 
it repeated, it is hopeless to try to reclaim a confirmed dipsomaniac 
like that. 

After the frosts have come to stay, when the last yellow leaves 
are drifting as softly as snowflakes from the woods and hedge- 
row trees, and the grey haze of Indian summer is melting into 
the colder mist of winter, from the hill top that overlooks the 
broad valley you may see the country-side dotted with jets of 
puffing steam. The first thought is of a railway across the 
plain, blessed with an inconceivable wealth of traffic or 
running a superfluity of excursion trains. Closer observation 
proves each white rising cloud, though it may drift upon the 
breeze, to be otherwise stationary. Sometimes it is at the 
homestead, sometimes beside the stacks in the stubble-field, 
but in any case it marks the threshing-machine at work. The 
modern business spirit has found its way even into the arable 
ground. Agriculture has caught on to the idea of quick returns. 
A hum, louder and more musical than that of the mill- wheel, fills 
the autumn air. Here to-day, there to-morrow, the thresher 
passes from wheat-stack to barley-mow, like some gigantic 
honey-seeking working-bee sent out irom the distant hive of 
commerce. It is no good to hold corn for a famine price now ; 
the days of dearth are gone. Thresh at once and turn. into 
money. That is the wisest plan. Soa walk across the stubble- 
field is often the way to where the engine is at work. In the 
distance the plough is slowly plodding to and fro, with rooks circling 
overhead and wagtails running on the newly-turned furrow. The 
stubble is no longer crisp, as it was in September, and your 
steps are almost noiseless. Yet scarcely do you set foot upon 
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it before a covey of partridges rises at the far end ot the ground 
and goes skimming over the hedge. The birds have learnt not 
to fear the plough. They did not pay great heed to the threshing 
away in the corner; but at the distant clink of hobnail upon 
flint the whole lot of them raised their heads, ran a yard or 
so, and then took wing at once. Presently a flock of larks rises 
up in front to swerve and settle again upon one side of your 
track. The scattered corn of harvest has been eaten some 
time ago, but still there are worms and insects, to say nothing 
ot the millions of seeds that weeds have thrown broadcast 
everywhere. Then a party of linnets gets up with undulating 
flight; then a hare, that sat close until your foot was almost 
upon her. And so you come to the stacks on the stubble. 
Here everything is haste and business—the pitching in of 
sheaves, the carrying away of straw, the raking back of the husks 
—‘‘dowst” they call it in the West Country, for there chopped 
fodder only is called chaff. The whirring of the tly-wheel never 
ceases, and the grain flows in tiny cascades into the open mouths 
of a row of sacks. The whole picture, although bright in the 
autumn sun, is softened in a cloud of dust—real, choking dust. 
And old Abe, a labourer who has worked all his life upon the 
farm, is all the while going to and fro hauling water for the 
engine from the nearest pit. 

Now and again between whiles you may find politics on the 
engine and the engineer is apt to chaff old Abe. The engineer 
has been about a bit. He has seen different sorts of nien, read 
papers and heard speeches. It may be he is not better informed 
than the rest, but he is certainly more cocksure. Ina life of 
nearly four-score years Abe has scarcely been out of the village 
except to a fair or a market in the nearest town. He has seen 
many changes in his time, and in youth beat out many a sheaf 
with his **drashle” on the barn’s floor. He is slow to accept 
new ideas, and his mental attitude all through life has been one 
of speechless wonder. Two firm convictions Abe has held in 
spite of all. The land did ought to be kept up. We don’t want 
so much caddle wi’ all they foreigners. 

“Come on, Abe, you slack-twisted old slug you.” They 
all make a butt of the old man, but the chaff is quite good 
humoured. ‘Come on, you old Methusalum—you old Tory 
you. You do want 
bread a_ shillen a 
loaf, you do know 
you do.” 

“Ah! I’ve a- 
heard a many tales 
in my _ time. An’ 
nothen no sense— 
both zides. On’y 
catch-penny cries to 
catch a vote or two. 
I do think everything 
nowadavs do want to 
be a-drashed out 
real proper.” 

But at last the 
sheaves come slower, : 
for the pitchers have 6 
cast the goodly stack ¥ 
by morsels into the 
thresher, and are 


almost down upon w 
the staddling — that ‘s 
foundation of thorns « 

: 4) 
and hedgerow 


rubbish that raises 
the stack from the 
damp ground. A 
rat jumps out. The 
terrier that follows 
the engine darts out 
and has him in a 
trice. Another, but 
the old sheepdog gets 
that. Then the dusty 
men begin to draw 
round, everyone with 
a stick in his hand. 
The last sheaf is gone 
and the engine ceases 
to pant. The pitchers 
are at leisure, and so 
the staddling is 
quietly lifted a faggot 
at a time. But the 
frightenedratscannot 
stand that movement 
of the shelter over 
their heads. Old and 
young, big and 
little, that have 
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harboured under the stack, or were bred there if it be an 
old one, run out upon all sides. Then follow a great thump- 
ing of sticks, and rapid dashes of the terrier who never shakes a 
rat twice, and a “ Here, Boxer, Boxer,” to hurry the sheepdog 
who never shakes one less than twenty times. When all the 
faggots are moved the dogs still scent rats hidden in their 
burrows under the ground: but these are soon dug up and killed. 
Solemnly the rats are laid out in a row and counted, and so the 
ceremony ends. 

“Come along, my lads. Waste no time.” 

“Come, Abe. Pick up your game. You'll want ‘em wi’ 
bread a shillen a loaf.’ 

“Don’t you talk to I,” says Abe. “I've a-heard thik tale 
avore. What I do zay is, there idden no wisdom in too many 
thoughtless words. Do want to be all a-drashed out proper like 
—I docall. Zodo.” WALTER RAYMOND. 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


OW that the great trans-Atlantic steamship companies 
have put huge ships of over 20,000 tons on the routes 
between England and New York, there is no reason 
why tourists, and more especially invalids, should not 
undertake a journey which will enable them to visit 

a country that is blessed with the most perfect climate to be 
found in the world. With the advent of these big ships of 
moderate speed (great speed of necessity means more motion in 
bad weather), the sea voyage can be undertaken in a spirit of 
optimism, as only the most hopeless sufferer from mal-de-mer can 
be adversely affected by the steady motion of these leviathans, 
whose interior accommodations are on a par with those of first- 
class hotels. From New York to California is a railway journey 
of four days, but one of so much interest from the magnificent 
scenery through which the railway passes, and the really 
comfortable equipment of the trains, that the traveller is hardly 
conscious of fatigue. Then, again, the arrival in California would 
repay one for undertaking a far more difficult journey than that from 
England to the Pacific Coast. The writer reached California early 
in January of this 
year, his advent being 
heralded by a week’s 
steady rainfall, which 
was the first rain that 
had been experienced 
in the country for 197 
days, and one which 
for duration of time 
and total rainfall 
established a record. 
There are only two 
seasons in California, 
i.¢., Winter and sum- 
mer, the former, 
which would be more 
aptly described as 
spring, commencing 
with the first rain, 
ie which is generally 
about November, and 
the latter with the 
last, generally the 
middle of May. The 
; rainy season is so 
; called not because it 
is characterised by 
continuous _ rainfall, 
but to distinguish it 
from that portion of 
the year in which 
there is no rain; there 
is often a_ fortnight 
of brilliant sunny 
weather between the 
downpours, and, in 
general, the rain falls 
during the night. 
California had 
little history until 
the Franciscan 
monk, Junipero Serra, 
entered the bay of 
San Diego in 1769, 
having been com- 
manded by the 
Spanish Throne to 
establish missions 
there in order to 
encourage emigra- 
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from that time one mission after another was 
founded, numbering twenty-one in all. There 
is a delightful old-world charm about these fine 
churches, although the greater number of them 
are but ruins, which serve as legacies and 
reminders of a time the like of which the world 
will never know again. The stranger in this 
wonderful land still retains the old habit of 
looking out of the window every morning “to 
see what kind of weather it is,” and it takes him 
about a month to drop this habit through finding 
that nearly every morning is the same as the 
previous one, namely, the sun shining in a cloud- 
less blue sky; from the appearance of that sky 
and the perfection of the atmosphere it is almost 
impossible to realise that it is winter and not 
mid-June. Although the days are warm, exercise 
can be taken at any time of the day; it is not 
even necessary to seek the shady side of the 
road, and driving in an open catriage or in a 
motor-car is delightful. What other country 
can provide a climate like this in the winter ?— 
warm in the daytime, but not enervating, and 
with a total absence of insects, the evenings 
sufficiently cool to make a light overcoat accept- 
able on returning home at a late hour. 

It is not only climate that California offers 
to its visitors, but, with a prodigality which no 
other country can afford, there is scenery of 
such magnificence that it is impossible to 
describe — views’ of ocean, mountains and 
lakes, the soft greens of orange and olive trees, 
palms of every description and size, with, in many 
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places, the sharp contrast of the sun-kissed valley enclosed by 
tremendous mountains, whose peaks, covered in everlasting 
’ b] ’ 


snow, glisten bright against a deep blue sky. 


No wonder that 


this country receives during its so-called winter some 100,000 
visitors from the cold Eastern States of America and Canada, 
and it is a pity that so few English people are to be found 


wintering in this delightful climate. There 
accommodation for the most exacting, as there 
are some of the finest hotels to be found in the 
world, many of them capable of holding from 
500 to 1,000 guests; the buildings surrounded 
by acres of beautiful gardens, in which the rare 
flowers and plants of our hothouses grow in 
wild profusion. The old conditions of lawless- 
ness and wild life of which we read in the 
delightful tales written by the late Bret Harte 
have long ago ceased to exist, and it is now 
possible to live in California in the midst of the 
same comfort as is to be found in any of the 
most celebrated winter resorts of Europe. The 
climate is far superior to that of the Riviera, 
and there is more to do—fishing in sea, river 
and lake, shooting, motoring, riding and driving, 
golf, tennis and croquet; you can wander through 
gardens and orchards; explore a hundred fasci- 
nating retreats in mountain and valley; and in 
the freedom of perfect weather lounge on the 
sands by the smiling sea. Picnics on the grass 
in February, and on a veritable carpet of wild 
flowers in March, must appeal to the traveller who 
is looking for some new country in which to pass 
away the winter months, and where the entire 
time can be spent in an out-of-doors life. To 
those who are consumptive, or inclined thereto, 
there is no better place to go, as there is a 
choice of the soft climate of the coast, or the 
dryer climate of the inland valleys, and the 
rarer atmosphere of the mountain slopes; but, 
over and above these, there are places situated 
on the edge of the great desert where the atmo- 
sphere is absolutely devoid of moisture, and 
where rain has hardly ever been known to fall. 
Marvellous results have been obtained in con- 
sumptive cases, more especially in those which 
have been sent out to California in the early 
stages of the disease; but in too many cases the 
journey has been put off until too late. Even 
then it has brought a short respite to the sufferer, 
with a few more months of life among the 
sunshine and the flowers. 

California boasts of one possession peculiar 
to itself, namely, the “ Big Trees,” as they are 
popularly called. Their scientific name is 
Sequoia, said to be derived from Sequoyah, the 
name of a Cherokee Indian. There are two 
varieties, the Sequoia sempervirens, or red- 
wood, and the Sequoia gigantea. the real “ Big 


is no lack of 
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Tree,” which is found only on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, usually at an elevation of from 4,oooft. to 
6,500ft.; both are evergreens. The big tree (gigantea) is the 
head of the family in age and size. There are specimens which 
tower nearly 4ooft. to the sky, and measure from 7oft. to goft. 
round; the largest recently discovered has a base circumference 
of rogft. These trees are not mere poles or slender shafts, but 
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dder only is called chath The ris t the tly-wheel never 
ceases, and the vrain flows in tiny « ( oO the open mouths 
of a row of sacks. The whole picture, although bright in the 
autumn sun, Is softened in a cloud of real, choking dust. 


And old Abe, a labourer who has worked all his life upon the 


farm, is all the while 


engine from the nearest pit. 


Now and again between whiles you may find politics on the 
engine and the engineer is apt to chaff old Abe. 


has been about a bit. 


papers and heard speeches. 


of speechless wonder. 
spite of all, 


Two firm 


going to and fro hauling water for the 


He has seen different sorts of men, read 
It may be he is not better informed 
than the rest, but he is certainly more cocksure. ; 
nearly four-score years Abe has scarcely been out of the village 
except to a fair or a market in the nearest town. 
many changes in his time, and in youth beat out many a sheaf 
with his **drashle”’ on the barn’s floor. 
new ideas, and his mental attitude all through life has been one 
convictions 
The land did ought to be kept up. 


so much caddle wi’ all they foreigners. 


“Come on, Abe, vou slack-twisted old slug you.” 
, » > 


all make a butt of the old man, but the chaff is quite good 
you old Tory 


humoured. 
you. You do want 
bread a_ shillen a 
loaf, you do know 
you do.” 

*Ah! I've a- 


heard a many tales 


in my _ time. An’ 
nothen no sense— 
both  zides. On’y 


catch-penny cries to 
catch a vote or two. 
I do think everything 
nowadavs do want to 
be a-drashed out 
real proper.” 

But at last the 
sheaves come slower, 
for the pitchers have 
cast the goodly stack 
by morsels into the 
thresher, and are 
almost down upon 
the staddling — that 
foundation of thorns 
and hedgerow 
rubbish that raises 
the stack from the 
damp ground. A 
rat jumps out. The 
terrier that follows 
the engine darts out 
and has him in a 
trice. Another, but 
the old sheepdog gets 
that. Then the dusty 
men begin to draw 
round, everyone with 
a stick in his hand. 
The last sheaf is gone 
and the engine ceases 
to pant. The pitchers 
are at leisure, and so 
the staddling is 
quietly lifted a faggot 
at a time. But the 
frightenedratscannot 
stand that movement 
of the shelter over 
their heads. Old and 
young, big and 
little, that have 
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OW that the great trans-Atlantic steamship compan 
have put huge ships of over 20,000 tons on the route 


between [England and New York, there is no reasor 


The engineer 


found in the world. 
Ina life of 


He has seen 


class hotels. 
Abe has held in 


We don’t want scenery through 


which the 


railway 


why tourists, and more especially invalids, should no 

undertake a journey which will enable them: to visi 
a country that is blessed with the most perfect climate to bi 
’ With the advent of these big ships o 
moderate speed (great speed of necessity means more motion ii 
bad weather), the sea voyage can be 
optimism, as only the most hopeless sufferer from  mal-de-mer car 
be adversely affected by the steady motion of these leviathan 
whose interior accommodations are on a par with those of first 
From New York to California is a railway journe 
of four days, but one of so much interest from the magunificen 
passes, and the reall 


undertaken in a spirit o 


comfortable equipment of the trains, that the traveller is hardl 


They conscious of fatigue. 
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Then, again, the arrival in California woul 
repay one for undertaking a far more difficult journey than that fron 
England to the Pacific Coast. The writer reached California early 


in| January of thi 
year, hisadvent being 
heralded by a week’ 
steady rainfall, which 
was the first rain that 
had been experienced 
in the country for 19; 
days, and one which 
for duration of tim 
and total — rainfall 
established a record. 
There are only two 
seasons in California, 
2.¢., Winter and sum 
mer, the former, 
which would be mor 
aptly described as 
spring, commencing 
with the first rain, 
which is generally 
about November, and 
the latter with the 
last, generally — the 
middle of May. The 
rainy season is so 
called not because it 
is characterised — by 
continuous rainfall, 
but to distinguish it 
from that portion of 
the year in which 
there is no rain; there 
is often a_ fortnight 
of brilliant sunny 
weather between the 
downpours, and, in 
general, the rain falls 
during the night. 
California had 
little history until 
the Franciscan 
monk, J unipero Serra. 
entered the bay oi 
San Diego in 1769, 
having been com- 
manded by the 
Spanish Throne to 


establish missions 
there in order to 
encourage emigra- 


tion by Spaniards ; 
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m that time one mission after another was 
inded, numbering twenty-one in all. There 
a delightful old-world charm about these fine 
rches, although the greater number of them 

but ruins, which erve as legacies and 
ninders of a time the like of which the world 
ll never know avain. Phe stranger m= this 


ynderful land still retains the old) habit) of 
king out of the window every morning * to 


what kind of weather it is,” and it takes him 
ut a month to drop this habit through finding 
at nearly every morning is the same as the 


evious one, namely, the sun shining in a cloud- 
3s blue sky; from the appearance of that sky 
id the perfection of the atmosphere it is almost 
npossible to realise that it is winter and not 
iid-June. Although the days are warm, exercise 
an be taken at any time of the day; it is not 
ven necessary to seek the shady side of the 
oad, and driving in an open carriage or in a 
jotor-car is delightful. What other country 
an provide a climate like this in the winter ? 
warm in the daytime, but not enervating, and 
with a total absence of insects, the evenings 
ufficiently cool to make a light overcoat accept- 
ible on returning home at a late hour. 

It is not only climate that California offers 
to its visitors, but, with a prodigality which no 
ther country can afford, there is scenery of 
such magnificence that it is impossible to 
describe — views of ocean, mountains and 
lakes, the soft greens of orange and olive trees, 
palms of every description and size, with, in many 
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places, the sharp contrast of the sun-kissed valley enclosed by 


tremendous mountains, whose peaks, covered 


in everlasting 


snow, glisten bright against a deep blue sky. No wonder that 
this country receives during its so-called winter some 100,000 
visitors from the cold Eastern States of America and Canada, 
and it is a pity that so few English people are to be found 


wintering in this delightful climate. There 
accommodation for the most exacting, as there 
are some of the finest hotels to be found in the 
world, many of them capable of holding from 
500 to 1,000 guests; the buildings surrounded 
by acres of beautiful gardens, in which the rare 
flowers and plants of our hothouses grow in 
wild profusion. The old conditions of lawless- 
ness and wild life of which we read in the 
delightful tales written by the late Bret Harte 
have long ago ceased to exist, and it is now 
possible to live in California in the midst of the 
same comfort as is to be found in any of the 
most celebrated winter resorts of Europe. The 
climate is far superior to that of the Riviera, 
and there is more to do—fishing in sea, river 
and lake, shooting, motoring, riding and driving, 
golf, tennis and croquet; you can wander through 
gardens and orchards; explore a hundred fasci- 
nating retreats in mountain and valley; and in 
the freedom of perfect weather lounge on the 
sands by the smiling sea. Picnics on the grass 
in February, and on a veritable carpet of wild 
flowers in March, must appeal to the traveller who 
is looking for some new country in which to pass 
away the winter months, and where the entire 
time can be spent in an out-of-doors life. To 
those who are consumptive, or inclined thereto, 
there is no better place to go, as there is a 
choice of the soft climate of the coast, or the 
dryer climate of the inland valleys, and the 
rarer atmosphere of the mountain slopes; but, 
over and above these, there are places situated 
on the edge of the great desert where the atmo- 
sphere is absolutely devoid of moisture, and 
where rain has hardly ever been known to fall. 
Marvellous results have been obtained in con- 
sumptive cases, more especially in those which 
have been sent out to California in the early 
stages of the disease; but in too many cases the 
journey has been put off until too late. Even 
then it has brought a short respite to the sufferer, 
with a few more months of life among the 
sunshine and the flowers. 

California boasts of one possession peculiar 
to itself, namely, the “ Big Trees,” as they are 
popularly called. Their scientific name is 
Sequoia, said to be derived from Sequoyah, the 
name of a Cherokee Indian. There are two 
varieties, the Sequoia sempervirens, or red- 
wood, and the Sequoia gigantea. the real “ Big 
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Tree,” which is found only on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, usually at an elevation of from 4,o00ft. to 
6,500ft.; both are evergreens. The big tree (gigantea) is the 
head of the family in age and size. There are specimens which 
tower nearly 4ooft. to the sky, and measure from 7oft. to goft. 
round; the largest recently discovered has a base circumference 
of rogft. These trees are not mere poles or slender shafts, but 
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are proportionate and symmetrical in girth and height. They taper 
slowly, and a limb rarely breaks out) below 1ooft. from the 
ground, while the beauty of the tree is enhanced by the flutings 
which traverse the trunk from base to apex. The age of these 
trees Is variously estimated at from 5,000 to 8,000 years + however 
this May be, it is an undisputed fact that they are the oldest 


living things in the world. C. Eacie-Dorr. 
A GAP PIGOLT VISITOR. 
ae OU'RIE under my feet 0’ U time 1" 


Phe slow, peace-loving farmer had come in from 
a busy morning in the hot sun not half-an-hour ago, 
intending, as was his custom, to study the local paper 
while dinner was getting ready. Ile had been a 
trifle dismayed on finding, instead of the usual white cloth on the 
table, an arvay of fenders and fire-irons in process of being 
cleaned, and, instead of the 
ippetising smell which gene- 
rally greeted his nestrils, a 
mingled odour of oil and 
turpentine. But he said 
nothing, even when he found 
his newspaper, torn and be- 
grimed, serving the purpose 
of protecting the kitchen 
dresser from the sooly bot- 
tom of a copper kettle. He 
merely subsided into his 
favourite chair, with a care- 
fully suppressed sigh. 

The indignant remark 
previously recorded, how- 
ever, succeeded in rousing 
even this long-suffering man 
to some show of heat. 

‘“‘T can do nowt reet, 
seemin'ly,” he remarked. 
‘*T cannot see what o’ t’ 
bother’s about. What's 
good enough for me’s good 
enough for—for other folks,” 
he concluded, weakly. 

‘*Good enough for my 
brother; 1 suppose that’s 
what you mean,” burst forth 
his wife, who, to tell the 
truth, was spoiling for an 
argument, ‘¢and here am | 
run off my legs tryin’ to 
make the place a bit decent 
against ’Enry comes, and yo 
come in wi your mucky 
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boots -just look !—all over my clean floor, an’ gramblin’ an’ 
chunnerin’ about your dinner. I do think you oughter Ib 
ashamed, Rubbert!”’ 

The bewildered Robert did not attempt any coherent defenc 
against this imconsequent series of accusations. Something, 
however, he did mumble as he went out of doors—-something 
that ended with “ Tlenry”; and it is still a matter on which 
husband and wife have agreed to differ whether or not hi 
brother-in-law’s Christian name was coupled with a strong, even 
a blasphemous, expression. 

Henry Horrocks, Mrs. Mielding’s brother, in whose honour 
Knowl Top was being thus swept and garnished, was a person 
of much substance and more meanness, who “lived retired” on 
the proceeds of a small business which he had carried on all his 
life ina neighbouring town. Tlenry bore into private lite those 
adamant principles which had characterised his commercial 
career, combined with a penchant for domestic interference which 
made of his visits one of the periodical banes of his brother-in 
law’s Ife.  Tlenry was a veritable stormy petrel. [lis visits 
were always signalised by some degree of di-turbance in the 
household, and his vigorous personality even seemed to over 
shadow his sister before his bodily arrival, inducing some such 
skirmish between husband and wife as that just narrated, 

On this occasion Mrs. Mielding’s temper was more than 
usually raffled. She was really very tired with ber preparation 
for her brother’s visit, and Robert’s pardonable outburst rankled 
in her mind till she felt herself a truly ‘put upon” 

Henry duly atrived, at four o'clock, just as his sister, having 
by superhuman efforts “sided up” all traces of her exertions, 
had sat down in her rocking-chair in all the glory and discomfort 
of her Sunday gown, = Tle was tall, thin, and bespectacled, with 
a chronic expression of disapproval which Robert —good, casy 


Wolhan, 


man!—-found very trying to the nerves. “This habitual cast. of 
countenance was noteven dispelled by the sight of the sumptuous 
repast which was being prepared for him. 

“Well, here yo wre at last, Inry. Sit you down now, tak’ 
th’ armchair, an’ mak’ yourself at ’ome; Pm sure you must. be 
tired.” 

“T dunnot care about a easy chair,” said Tenry, selecting 
the most uncompromising seat within range, and settling himselt 
upon it with many grunts and groans and clutchings at the 
small of his back. 

“ Rubbert ‘Il be in in a two-three minutes,” said Mary, with 
forced cheertulness. Although it was many weeks since she had 
seen her only brother, she felt a litthe constrained and ill at ease 
in his presen e, and looked impatiently for Robert’s entrance. 

A slight frown shadowed Mr. Horrocks’s brow, as if he were 
an ambassador denied his privileges. 

“He was allus one to be late, was Rubbert,” he observed, 
sardonically ; “dun yo rec’lect him turnin’ up late for your 
weddin’. By guy, | thowt he’d gren yo v slip!” And he let 
out a grudging laugh. 

Mary coloured up_ painfully. 
wedding day liad been a sore point with her for cightecn years, 


Robert’s lateness on her 
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and her brother, whose humour was not of the kindliest, never 


st a Chance of referring to it 

“JT cannot see for why yo mak’ such a clat lor ever about 
iat,” she retorted, almost snappishly ; and just at this moment 
e tardy Robert entered, bis honest red face beaming with 

nospitable pleasure, on the best of terms with everyone, including 
is hostile brother-in-law. 

“Late again, Kubbert,” remarked Henry, bitingly, and the 
arty words died away from the farmer’s lips. 

“Tate for what?” he said, in amazement. ‘ Why, Mary, 
y've never ‘ad tea, han yo?” 

“T's nobbut Enry’s joke,” said his wife, hastily, alarmed at 
ic indignant gleam in Kobert’s blue eyes; and the opportune 
itrance of the teapot at this juncture served to avert. the 
reatened unpleasantness. 

Henry and his sister spent the first evening in amicable 
iscussion of the faults and failings of Henry’s wife and family, 
nd, as Mary possessed to the full the proverbial dishke for a 
rother’s wife, she heartily enjoyed hearing Henry’s anecdotes 

her delinquencies. So much were they occupied with each 
ther’s society that the farmer in his armchair ventured on forty 
inks, and only woke, with a guilty start, as the clock struck 
leven, to see his guest arising stiffly from his seat. 

‘Time for bed,” he observed, oracularly. ‘ Mary, han yo a 
armin’? pan?” 

“A warmin’ pan!” exclaimed Mary; ‘why, what hever for, 


” 


Wan ¢ 
“A friend o’ mine,” teplied Henry, with dignity, “give me 
useful ’int the other day, and [ thowt as I’d give it a fair trial.” 
“What sort of an ‘int ?” cried Mary, impatiently ; ‘come, 
ct’s “ear it!” 

“Ire it is,” said Mr. Horrocks, producing a scrap of paper 
rom his waistcoat pocket, and opening it out with a preliminary 
cough. 

“«Po Detect Dampness in Beds: Warm the bed with a 
varmin’ pan. Take a glass goblet’—-ay, I'st want a glass 
‘oblet as well as t’ warmin’ pan, Mary-——yo'’ve one i’ yon corner 
cupboard as 7Il do ; 

“Well, upon my word!” interposed Mary, her ruddy face 
lame; ‘really tome! what next? Dampness in beds, indeed——”’ 

Henry restored the “ hint” to his pocket with a paimed look 
m his face. 

“Weil, have it your own road,” he said, resignedly. ‘| 
don’t want to vex yo with insistin’, but T always like to be o’ v 
afe side.” 

So did Robert, and hence he refrained from making any 
comment on the visitor’s distressing diplomatic error. But it 
was with difficulty that he suppressed a chuckle when, in the 
privacy of their own bedroom, he tentatively remarked:  Yo'll 
be glad to ’ave ’Ienry stayin’,” and only elicited an indignant 
snort of  Dampness in beds, indeed!” 


’ 


Mrs. Fielding was an early riser; but she was only halfway 
through her toilet on the morning following her brother’s arrival, 
when she was aware of an unusual commotion in the room 
below. 

The room was the best parlour, and the loud thumpings 
and knockings which she heard filled her with alarm. Her first 
thought was that the dogs had got in and were chasing the cat 
round the holy of holies; and, finishing dressing in feverish 
haste, she scuttled downstairs to stay the process of destruc- 
tion. 

At the open parlour door she was brought to an amazed 
standsull. Leaning against the table-leg, the glass cracked and 
a corner knocked off the frame, was the portrait of Robert's 
father in his best sporting get up (‘* hand painted,”) which had 
hung over the parlour fireplace as long as Mary had lived at 
Knowl Top. Mounted on a chair stood her brother, busily 
engaged in replacing the dethroned portrait by a large framed 
lithograph of a ruin. 

It was really a copy, left over from Christmas before last, 
of the picture which Mr. Horrocks had given to his best 
customers; and when he had sent it, framed complete, as a 
birthday present to his sister, Robert had unappreciatively 
observed: “ Yon’s a dree sort o’ thing, Mary. I'd ’ang iti’ v 
best bedroom.” 

Hung in the best bedroom it accordingly was, until the 
advent of its owner. 

“What dun yo think o’ that, Mary?” he cried. ‘I’ve been 
agate early, yo seen. I thowt it were a shame to have that good 
picter where no one ’d ever see it—and I think it makes a deal o’ 
ditference to this ’ere room—more in keepin’ lilve.”’ 

Try as she would, Mary could not sound duly grateful. She 
juite shared her husband’s pride in the gaily-coloured portrait, 
ind the removal of her household gods stirred within her a strong 
unreasoning resentment at this infringement of the rights of 
roperty. 

‘*]—I think yo’d best put ’em like they was before, ’Enry,” 
she said, timidiy. ‘1 dunnot know as Rubbert ’d like it. Yo 
een, he thinks a deal o’ that there picter.” 
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Henry cast a withering glance at it. “I can see nowt 
mit mysen,” he said. ‘I’ve allus thowt as it looked a bit 
common-like—sort 0’ public-’ouse style. Any’ow, it ‘Il want 
anew glass afore it’s ’ung up again, so I'll just side it away 
for now.” 

So saying, he descended with dignity from his chair, 
gathered up hammer, nails, cord and picture, and marched out 
of the room, evidently in bigh dudgeon. 

A little later in the day M.ry again found the parlour door 
open, and this time discovered her busband in possession. He 
Was standing before the fireplace, the despised portrait in his 
hand, looking with undisguised dislike at the usurper of its place 
of honour. Something in the hurt look on his honest face 
touched Mary’s heart, and she went forward and slipped her 
arm through his. 

* Are yo vexed, Kubbert?” she said. ‘*So’m I, proper vexed. 
Ife done it afore ever | was up. I'd pull it down an’ never mind 
"im, if I was yo.” 

The farmer smiled down upon his wife, his good-humour 
quite restored. ‘ Ah, never ’eed him,” he said; ‘we'd best be 
civil to bim while he’s ‘ere.” 


Warned by Mary’s evident annoyance not to introduce more 
reforms within doors, Mr. Horrocks now turned his attention 
elsewhither. The farm garden was a roughly-kept but homely 
place, with a profusion of old-fashioned flowers and a neat square 
of turf, with a sundial in the middie. It was not kept very 
carefully weeded, to be sure, and the shrubs and creeping plant 
ran riot at their own sweet will. but Mary was fond of her 
garden. She knew everything that was in it, and many of the 
plants had little sentimental associations which made her look 
tenderly for their awakening, spring by spring. 

It was a dry, gusty, autumn day, and Henry, shocked at the 
untidiness which confronted him, set himself to work sweeping 
up the fallen leaves with a besom; a task somewhat akin to that 
of sweeping back the tide, since all the little heaps whic! 
Henry collected were whirled away by the wind the instant his 
back was turned. The farmer, trom a field near by, spied how 
his Lrother-in-law was occupied in the capture and recapture of 
the runaway leaves, and said to himself: ‘* He’s nicely out o’ 
mischief while he’s doin’ that.” 

In a little while, however, Henry grew tired of his thankless 
task, which it occurred to him left too little scope for his general- 
ship. Leaning upon his broom, he surveyed the grass plot, the 
sundial in the centre, and an attractive pile of red draining tiles 
outside the gate, while great plans surged up in his mind. 

“ich dear, eh dear! what hever are yo doin’?” Mr 
lielding, her work done, had just strolled cut into the garden in 
quest of her brother, who had expressed after breakfast hi 
innocent intention of doin’ a bit o’ tidyin’ up. She had not 
dreamed of the scene of devastation which awaited her. 

An irregular sort of canal had been cut from side to side of 
the grass plot, and the sods which had been removed lay 
dispread over the green surface of the turf on every hand. The 
sundial, which had stood in the way of the channel, had been 
torn up bodily, and laid down in the midst of a perennial border. 
Surrounded by the turmoil he had created, stood Henry, just now 
in a tripod-like attitude, his two feet and his head touching earth 
while he arranged the red tiles in the hole. 

Mary’s cry of amazement brought him suddenly to the 
perperdicular. 

“ I’ve been drainin’ your grass for yo,” he said, triumphantly. 

“ Why, what’s to do wi’ th’ owld sundial?” she cried: ** eh 
dear, what a mess!” 

Henry sniffed, and cast down his spade. 

“Well,” he said; ‘I’ve been doin’ my best for to 
nice. Seemin’ly yo’re bad to please.” 

“Why,” cried Mary; ‘ whoever had a notion of 
to like that? Yo’ll have such a job as never gettin’ un 
dial to rights again—an’ yo’ve pulled up that there little bit o’ 
ivy as my grandfeyther planted just a week afore he died—I do 
think it’s too bad!” 

‘The sundial,” said Henry, firmly; ‘* lthowt o’ settin’ up i’ 
t’ corner. It’s no business 7’ t’ middle. If yo wasn’t a woman, 
as nat’rally cannot understand them things, yo’d know as it 
makes a hole i’ t’ grass as is never dry. That’s what this ‘ere 
drain’s for, an’ yo’ll wonder at the difference when I’ve done my 
job,” and he stooped for his spade again. 

‘¢] dunnot care,” said Mary, white tothe teeth. She had 
never rebelled agains: her brother’s decrees before; but, then, he 
had never before done quite such epoch-making things. “1 
dunnot want it no different, “Enry, an’ Rubbert doesn’t want it 
no different.” 

‘* Then yo dunnot like what I’ve done?” queried her brother, 
with omincus calniness. 

“‘{ dunnot like it a bit,” said Mary, boldly. 

Herry laid down the spade again. 

“© T think I’d best go home,” he observed with decision. ‘It’s 
plain to be seen there’s no welcome ‘ere for me. All wrong 
when I try to make the place a bit brighter and genteeler- 
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lookin’ ; all wrong when I try to tidy up i’ t garden; an’ your 
‘usband gruntin’ an’ snorin’ under my nose—yo mak’ it plain as 
I’m not wanted.” 

“Nay, it’s not me as is rude,” retorted Mary; ‘it’s yo, 
‘IEnry. Nowt’s reet for yo. ’Ow'd yo like me pullin’ things 
up i’ your garden, or pullin’ picters down i’ your parlour, or 
detectin’ dampness i’ your beds? Your wife may put folks to 
sleep U damp beds, but I don’t.” 


IIEN we look at 
an implement of 
sport, we say at 
once to which 
game it belengs. 

We distinguish the balls for 
racquets, tennis, lawn tennis, 
cricket, golf, polo, football, 
billiards and so on. We dis- 
tinguish the bats for racquets, 
tennis, lawn tennis, cricket, 
baseball, ete., and the clubs 
for golf, hockey, polo. Some- 
times a ball is common to two 
vames; but, as a_ rule, an 
implement is the implement of 
only one game. In a new 
departure, ‘ Zoyoz,” there is 
a glove-bat with a metal facing. 
It is the implement of many 
vames. You can use it, first 
of all, for a pushing game 
without a ball. The players 
push against each other, team 
against team, the metal sur- 
faces of one player's gloves 
pushing against the metal sur- 
faces of the opposing player’s. 
But the best forms of Zoyoz 
are with a ball of some sort. 
lhere is the Association, or, if you like, the Rugby, football. 
quipped with Zoyoz glove bats, two teams play a game that 
might be compared with football or hockey, though the hockey 
vame can also be played with a smaller ball. Two features 
mark this game—the use of either hand, right or left, equally, 
and the amount of stooping down to hit the ball. 

The ambidexterity that Zoyoz encourages is sadly needed in 
English play. Apart from boxing, fencing as it should be, 
wrestling and fives, the two hands are not treated alike. 
Important though the left hand is at golf, cricket, lacrosse, and 
even at lawn tennis and other games (to help the right hand 
with its swing, etc.), it is not nearly so important as the right 
hand. And English people nearly all refuse to play their 
favourite games—even if these be only badminton and ping-pong-- 
left-handed for the sake of change, or handicap, or physical 
culture, although it is undeniable that to train the left hand 
means to train part of the right side of the brain, which 
apparently has a speech centre of its own, and may be able to 
relieve the left side of over-work. Certainly it has been found 
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‘* Now yo’ve named it,” said Henry, savagely, wiping away 
ostentatiously the dewdrop which generally adorned the end of 
his nose; “I'd as well tell yo ‘at I ‘ave got a bit o’ cold to-day ; 
an’ my back’s been as bad as can be this mornin’.” 

The insinuation was evident, and Mary electrified eve: 
herself by the fire and promptitude of her retort. 

“Then yo'd best go back to your own bed!” she said. 

C. Fox Siri. 





TAKING A_ PASS. Copyright. 
in America that the half-witted improve in brain power when the 
left hand is taught to be skilful in manual tasks, such as modelling 
and writing. These two characteristics—the stoopings and, we 
may add, the stretchings, in order to hit the ball, and the training 
of the left hand and arm in skill and effectiveness—are common 
to most forms of Zoyoz. 

Contrast Zoyoz badminton, played in a room, with orthodox 
badminton. Instead of the net you can tie a string across the 
room or yard or lawn, and put on it parts of the daily paper ; 
instead of the racket you use the Zoyoz gloves; you use the 
regular shuttlecock or bird; you can take the ball off the back 
and side walls. In this game you have to stoop and stretch 
more, and give equal exercise to left and right hands. Zoyoz 
fives can be played in a room, or against any wall, or in a barn 
or stable. Either a hard or a soft ball can be ased. All that you 
need is a play-line on the wall—the height depends on the size 
of the ‘court””—and the Zoyoz glove-bats, though, of course, 
the bare hands or ordinary fives gloves may be preferred. Zoyoz 
fives is thus indistinguishable from Zoyoz squash-racquets. 
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Zoyoz lawn tennis would need a smaller court than orthodox 
awn tennis, at least for the single game. It is not likely to 
become popular among the cracks, who, as a rule, prefer to shine 
pre-eminent in their practised sphere. But there are hundreds 
of players of inferior talent who would find the Zoyoz lawn tennis 
a healthy change from the feeble pat-ball of the garden party or 
private court. There is much more scope for vigorous hitting. 
The net should, I think, be lowered in the middle. I do not 
think that Zoyoz racquets has any hope before it. Zoyoz tennis 
is a greater possibility, since the glove-bat allows of plenty of 
“cut,” and the stooping required is im accordance with the 
orthodox theory of the tennis stroke. But the present ball is too 
large and hard; it would put the metal of the glove out of shape. 
A smaller, and perhaps rather softer, ball would be better. 
Zoyoz cricket (or ‘ vigoro”’), by the way, reminds me of the 
game we used to play at my first school in Hampstead. Against 
the playground door were chalked the wickets; we allowed only 
slow bowling, and batted with the right hand; we used a soit 
ball. In Zoyoz cricket 
there should be for 
vigorous players the 
following rules : 


1. Tip and run. 

2. Fielding the balland 
returning it with- 
out holding it; 7.¢., 
stopping it and 
hitting it back to 
the bowler or the 
wicket with the 
Zoyoz glove. 

3. The second innings 
to be with the left 
hand. 


I suggest this third rule 
to those who wish to 
make ** vigoro” a suc- 
cess. It isa good game 
in itself, but needs 
organising. There are 
other varieties of Zoyoz 
that are not exactly 
like other games. 
lor example, there 
is Zoyoz ‘* Battle,” 


which, it is claimed, W. A. Rouck, USING THE LEFT HAND. Copyright 
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3EAUTIFUL SHRUBS FORK PLANTING AGAINST WALLS. 

NTIL recent years the great world of shrubs had not been 
drawn upon to any great extent for the beautifying of the 
garden, but the noble kinds that have been introduced within 
the past generation have attracted attention to their many 
virtues. Wandering among English gardens one cannot help 
noticing the grea‘er opportunities of growing not only the intro- 

ductions from over the seas, but the more familiar shrubs—the fragrant 
Rosemary, Lavender, Sweet Verbena and other scented-leaved shrubs we loved 
in the days of our childhood. A border running by a wall, especially when 
the situation is sheltered and southerly, may be planted with many so-called 
shrubby climbers without the necessity of using nails or shreds to attach 
the growths to the wall. The selection has been limited to twelve, all 
bearing flowers of varying charm, and evergreen. Before planting, the border 
must be well prepared and a good depth of rich soil assured. It is the more 
necessary to do so because of possible overhanging eaves, which prevent 
water from reaching the roots. 
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is a good game for the Army and Navy and schools, and can be 
played in a small space, even on the deck of a ship. The space 
is marked out into territories which face each other, with the 
battle-ground between. Among the features of play are the 
‘Infantry Charge,” the ‘ Cavalry Charge,” and the “ Mélée or 
Scrimmage.” 

The illustrations show only the game of Zoyoz football or 
hockey. The game demands very severe ‘ physical culture” of 
some of the trunk muscles, for stooping and stretching, and, 
though it lacks the splendid exercise of kicking, it is practice in 
alertness and rapid adaptation, in endurance, and in combination. 
The difficulty will be to make the game known and get it tried. 
A publisher once told me that there were two very hard things 
to do with school-books; the first was to get new school-books 
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into schools, the second was to get old school-books out of schools ; 
the second, he thought, was rather the harder. With English 
games it is very hard to get the old ones out of schools or 
to adapt them for the 
henefit of the majority 
instead of leaving them 
to be an exhibition 
yround for the few 
experts. But it i 
harder to get the new 
ones tried fairly. 
Hockey has been mak 
ing its way by degrees, 
but lawn tennis is 
usually refused a hear- 
ing. And this will be 
the chief obstacle to 
Zoyoz. It may be 
exciting, it may be 
healthy, but it is too 
novel. Like most other 
innovationsit must first 
be tried by a few, so 
thatif it beareally good 
game, or bunch of 
games,it may gradually 
spread and be taken up 
by others. I think it 
would suit the Ameri- 
cans excellently, and 
the French also. 
Eustace MILEs. 


Afutilon vitifolium.—This will luxuriate against a warm south wall, and 


no more charming flowering shrub exists. Tne growth is free, the leaves are 
soft to the touch, and the flowers a dream of floral beauty. Imagine a large 
single Rose of the most delicate lavender blue and one can gain some idea of 
the rich beauty of A. vitifolium. Tue late Mr. Burbidge, writing of it, says : 
‘*T have seen A. vitifolium grow and bloom for years outside. It forms a 
spreading bush roft. to 13ft. high in South, West and Eastern Ireland. It 
has leaves somewhat resembling those of the Grape vine, and clusters of pale 
lilac, mauve or lavender-tinted flowers that remind one of those of 
Meconopsis Wallichi in shape, size and colour. A. vitifolium comes from 
Chili, and enjoys shelter znd ample root moisture, being apt to suffer from 
drought near walls, otherwise it grows well thereon.” Plant in spring. 
Mexican Orange-flower (Chowsya ternata).—Unfortunately, this is also 
somewhat tender, but it has a sumptuous beauty, a wealth of glossy green 
leaves, from out of which the white flower clusters come thickly, white stars 
above the foliage. It is named Orange-flower from the resemblance of its 
bloom to that of the Orange, and we believe is frequ ntly used in wedding 








decorations. 


Unless in the extreme South it is wise to mat over the growths 
to protect them during a hard winter, and when in a good soil and _ suitable 
position the growth is tremendous, so much so that an occasional severe 
thinning out of the shoots is needful to keep the shrub within proper bounds. 
Plant in spring 

Sweet Verbena (Aloysia citrteaorva).—A more fragrant bush does not 
exist than the old-world Sweet Verbena, which, when pressed with the hand 
or roughly brushed against, exhales the delicious ojour of Lemons. As 
in the case of the Abutilon and Choisya, it is not very hardy; we 
protect the stems by covering them with a straw mat, and the roots with a 
little mound of ashes Sometimes it grows into a bush of considerable 
dimensions, especially in the neighbourhood of the sea; but wherever it is 
placed, the pale green leaves and soft lilac flowers are welcome. We advise 
that this also be planted in spring. 

Camellias.~-We wish planters would get rid of the idea that the 
Camellia is a tender shrub, its presence in the greenhouse or conservatory 
suggesting a want of hardiness; but it is a mest satisfactory evergreen— 
strong, leafy, bushy, and with flowers that gleam among the glossy foliage. 
It is quite correct to describe them, as one writer did, as ‘* little-understood 
shrubs.” Mr. Serase-Dickens, whose opinion of Camellias is worth having, 
suggests: ** The best Camellias for planting out of doors in the open air are 
those which bloom late and start late into growth—such, for instance, as 
Chandleri elegans or Anemonwflora, To train against a trellis or 
wall Doncklaari is very good, and, next to reticulata, one of the most beau- 
tiful when well grown, flowering so freely. Camellias appear to grow in 
almost any aspect, but are naturally sun-lovers, and, though preferring peat, 
they will do in most other soils, provided that there is no lime present. The 
points of the young roots are very sensitive to drought, so should be protected 
until well established, by light mulching or in surrounding growth, from the 
risk of being withered up by a fierce sun striking the ground in which they 
are starting.” ~~ Rabbits seem to leave the Camellia alone. © On!y strong 
plants should be used for planting in the open garden, not some sickly bush 
irom the greenhouse. We well remember the fine Camellias in the garden, 
now built ever, of the Royal Horticu tural Society at Chiswick. ‘They were 
not Ina sunny place, but braved many a severe winter, and flowered freely 
in the spring, 

Carpentria californica It is strange that 
a shrub of such remarkabie beauty should be as 
rare as some new Rose, Perhaps its want of 
hardiness may account for this, but it is worth 
planting in the shrub border we are contem- 
plating, giving protection in winter as recom- 
mended for the Choisya, The flowers are 
suggestive of those of the Japan Windflower 
(Anemone japonica), but even more beautiful, 
their snowy whiteness setting off the cluster of 
stamens which give a golden beauty to the 
bloom. It enjoys a warm light soil, and is one 
of the finest of the present list. 

Ceanothus Jndigo.—-Most of the Ceano- 
thuses are well known, but not this compara- 
lively new variety, which has flowers in abundance 
of a colour suggested by the name. It is in few 
gardens as yet, but is certain to win popularity. 

Aucyvphia pinnatifolia.—TVhis beautiful 
Chilian shrub may be grown with safety even 
in Northern gardens, if given protection during 
very severe weather. During July and August 
it is smothered over with snow-white flowers 
in clusters at the ends of the shoots and relieved 
by golden stamens. It is not unlike the 
I'remontia in this respect, but the character of 
the shrub is different. Sunshine, shelter, and 
i good loamy soil are the chief essentials to 
success in its cultivation, Basi! Schon. 

fremcntia californica, — A Californian 
June-blossoming shrub which may have the moist and cool corner of the 


border. It is not so fond of the sun as the others we have mentioned, and 
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when treated with respect the stems will reach even roft. in height, the 
flowers about 2in, across, and bright yellow. These notes will be continued 
rext week, 

RANDOM Novses. 

Ister White Diana.—-One of the most exquisite Michaelmas Daisies or 
Asters it has been our good fortune to see was shown recently at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by Lord Aldenham, — It was named Whit 
Diana. It is difficult to describe the flower, but it is small, and seems as if a 
spray of soft lavender had dashed over the graceful stems. It is a variety of 
the beautiful A cordifolius, but the child is finer than the parent. Many 
Asters have been raised at Aldenham by Mr. Beckett, the head-gardener, and 
a great interest has been created in the autumn garden through these 
introductions. The Aster is perfectly hardy, and most useful to cut: from for 
the house. 

Grape Hyacinths (Muscaris),—Vo give the effect of a bit of the sky 
above having tumbled to earth, one must plant the Muscaris, or Grapc 
Ilyacinths, and M. conicum for choice. ‘The flowers are blue of the bluest, 
and bulbs will increase rapidly in almost any position, even ona dry sunny 
bank. Conicum ‘Heavenly Blue” 
in grass, because it is stronger in growth, with large spikes of fragrant 


is strongly recommended for planting 
bloom. Botryoides, Heldreichi, neglectum, paradoxum and the curiou 
Plumosum monstrosum are all Grape Ilyacinths of renown. The last 
mentioned has fluffy flowers, which have a habit of falling about, but the 


misty purple colouring 1s pleasing to see. 


“ MAT-MAKERS” - : 
- ON THE OUSE. 


FP YSUERE are some curious professions in the world. We 
police 
replied, 


may recall the man who was asked in_ the 
court whether be had a profession, and 


“Yes, he smoked bits of glass for peopie to look through 
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them at a solar eclipse.” This is reminiscent of the man 
whose occupation in life was “ winding up an eight-day clock ”’- 

only one clock. But there are other 
professions whose followers do not 
hover by any means so near the boun- 
dary line of the unemployed, aad 
which yet strike us curiously. When 
we walk on a plaited mat we accept 
that useful product, and_ protection 
of our feet from a cold and_ hard 
stone floor, as if it had grown there. 
It does not occur to us, most likely, 
to ask ourselves how it was made, 
or whence it came. It is very probable 
that it was made in Bedfordshire, on 
the banks of one of the many rivers 
which have the name of Ouse. It isa 
name suggestive of a quiet, sluggishly- 
going river, rather than of anything very 
dashing or picturesque, such as a moun- 
tain torrent. We almost feel inclined 
tc spell it ‘ Ooze.” The sugges- 
tion of the name is not, for once, a 
delusive one. The Ouse is a quiet 
stream, moving in a placid and dignified 
manner between low banks, for the 
most part traversing a fairly level 
country, water meadows, and so on. It 


Copyright iS picturesque enough in its own homely 
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inner, but it is rather after the ctyle of an unenterprising 
Jutch canal. Thr: plac idity, however, has its uses. it -1 
vourable to the growth of aquatic flora, as no hurrying torrent 
juld favour it. These plants send down their roots into the rich 
ze—the pun, ifit is to be called so, 1s inevitable—and above 


ey grow undisturbed by any too violent shock of eddie 


It is of the reeds growing under conditions such as these 
hat those mats are made on which our heedless feet tread 
grateiuily. They have found their way into certain very bigh 


d mnportant places. 
yne of the latest of the 
ve OTUeTS, aS WE aTe 

ld, which have em 

»yed the workers in 
is indu try, was an 
der for mats of this 
ind for use in no Je 

wust a place than 

e Houses of Parla 

ent. The chiet seat, 

i headquarters, of 

e industry 1s a cer- 
un, otherwise — not 
reatly renowned, vil 

e of Bedfordshire, 
yout six miles north 
est along the placid 
yuuirse ot the river 
rom the capital of the 
yunty, called Paven 
am. Pavenham is, 

some degree, to the 
ndustry of reed-cut- 
ing and reed-plaiting 
hat the village” of 
yrandon is. to. the 
lint-chipping industry. 
tis only to a certain 





imited extent that 
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ther. In that Suffolk 
illave, all of one long street, as it seems to the visitor, where 
he very houses are made of the beautifully polished flint, the 
population appears to think of nothing else and to live for 
othing else—unless it be for a little quiet poaching, by the by 

than the fashioning of the flints, and, what is more remarkable, 
no other village is occupied with the same thoughts. One 
fint-chipping village is enough for the world’s supply now, and 
our only wonder is that the demand should call for even so small 
a supply as this. It is said by the flippant that most of the flints 
go out, with the missionaries and the idols, from Birmin 


gham, 
to provide flintlocks which shall not fire for the niggers’ gun 

But no doubt there 
are many other vil- 
laves besides Paven- 
ham which are busied 
with the reed - mat 
industry. We seem 
to see many more of 
these mats than. of 
flintlock guns as we 
vo up and down the 
vorld. But yet it is 
said that the demand, 
at Pavenham, at any 
rate, is not nearly 
what it used to be. It 
seems that there arc 
only about fifteen men 
employed in it now, 
whereas we are in- 
formed that several of 
those fifteen had some- 
thing like that number 
of men working 
under them a decade 
or so ago. In all pro- 
bability some machine- 
made products are 
taking away the for- 
mer profits of handi- = Basil Schin S7ORING 
craft in this as in other 

lines. The men engaged in the work now have grown up and 
srown old in it; it is said that they average from sixty 
to seventy years of age, although it has to be admitted 
that if the central figures in our illustrations are of that 
normal average, their looks favour their years. In any case, it 
is satisfactory to hear of the men attaining this age, and still 
being of the strength and vigour to pursue a calling of sucha 


+ 


kind. For if there is a way of life which one would nave thought 








and they came 


worked up into various articles of 
sich the river Ouse produced 
that industry which, tl 


important as it has been in the years between, still occu 


and mat kind, w 


said, was the origin of 
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SHOBDON C COURT, 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD BATEMAN. 





ORD BATEMAN’S stately mansion, situated in one of the 
most beautiful districts of Herefordshire, between the 

Arrow and the Lugg, some eighteen miles north-west 

of Hereford, belongs to a period of which Sir John 
Vanbrugh, in a letter to a friend, said that all men 

were building therein. Its dignified classic form, the solid merits 
of its rich red brick and stone, the elegance and taste, and yet 
the reserve, of its details all bespeak the age of William, Anne, 
or the first George. The wonderful growth of British commerce 
in that age, begotten of the burst of enterprise which followed 
the loud thundering of English explorers at the gates of the 
treasure-house of the world, took a visible shape, or found its 
apt expression, in the houses in which dwelt those who profited 
by the prosperity of the time. The rein was given to speculation, 
and bubble company followed bubble company, bringing down 
the Ministry in the crash, sending Stanhope to his grave and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Tower, while Walpole 
mounted again into power. Thus, while some went down, there 
were many who rose, or who were satisfied with the things they 
had, without striving greatly for more. Sir James Bateman, 
Lord Mayor of London, of whom something shall be said later, 
flourished at this time, being one of the prudent men; and he it 
was who first established himself in Herefordshire. Lefore we 
go any further, it may be well to say how he came into possession 
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of Shobdon, and to tell something of those who had preceded hin 
there in a rapid survey of the descent and transfer of the property 
that was to be his. 

Here, then, in the most ancient times to which it is necessary 
for us to ascend, the great Hugh de Mortimer held sway. Out 
of the multitude of his manors he gave this of Shobdon to his 
steward, who was one Oliver de Merlimond, which Oliver 
appears to have established his dwelling in the place. At any 
rate, he it was who built the church, consecrated about 1140, 
whose wonderful architectural fragments give us the measure of 
the taste of himself and his friends. When the old church was 
taken down about the year 1750, these relics were judiciously 
re-erected by the second Viscount Bateman in his park, and are 
now the admiration of all lovers of antiquity who visit the place. 
There are richly-sculptured arches and pillars, the arches filled 
with carvings, one representing the Deity within an auriole, 
supported by four angels, while the pillars display extraordinary 
richness of ornament, the bold adornments representing men, 
animals, dragons, gracefully-arranged foliage, elegant knotted 
work, grotesque masks and figures thought to represent knights 
of Wales. 

It is a reasonable surmise that a descendant of Oliver 
de Merlimond, or of someone who soon followed him in the 
possession, took the name of Shobdon, such having been the 
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common practice, for a family so 
designated was seated at the place in 
the reign of Edward II. or Edward III. 
In the time of Henry VIII. the manor 
and dwelling-house, which must have 
been a fortalice in that border region, 
passed to the Crown and were granted 
to a certain William Raven. Soon 
afterwards the manor was in the pos- 
session of a family of the name of Wig- 
more, after wards passing by sale through 
the hands of the Handfords and the 
Chaplins. The only daughter of Sir 
Robert Chaplin, Bart., married James 
Bateman, Esq., second son of Sir 
James Bateman of Welby in Lincoln- 
shire. Shobdon passed in 1705 to Sir 
James Bateman, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, of whom we have already spoken. 
This Sir James Bateman was a 
notable figure in his time, and rose to 
a position of much opulence, becoming 
a man of consideration to the State. 
He was Sheriff of London in 1701, and 
a director of the Bank of England. 
Afterwards he represented IIchester in 
Parliament, and when he became Lord 
Mayor it was said that the office had 
never been so splendidly maintained 
by any of its holders before. Lodge 
remarks that the motto “ Janua patet, 
cor magis”” might, with great propriety 
and justice, have been placed over the 
gate of hisabode. He wasa benefactor 
to various institutions, and in 1718 was 
sub-governor to the South Sea Com. 
pany. Lodge says, rather obscurely, 
in relation to his financial position, 
‘The share he had in all King William’s 
time in planning and negotiating, at 
home and abroad, the public money 
schemes, and to credit the Government 
of the King of England, he by some 
thousands of pounds outbid all other 
offers for a late forfeited estate; hence 
it was no wonder his death was visibly 
perceived and felt to be a public loss.” 
We now begin to see how it was 
that the Herefordshire house was to 
take the character of dignity and classic 
splendour which it possesses. Its actual 
builder was the Lord Mayor’s son 
William, first Viscount Bateman, whose 
mansion, as it exists to-day, enjoys the 
great advantage of having been erected 
and possessed by men of high attain- 
inents, who have known how, by archi- 
tectural adornment, the collection of 
works of art, the formation of gardens, 
and the planting judiciously of beautiful 
trees, to make it one of those places 
which it is a delight to visit and a 
pleasure in the pictured presentment to 
behold. The builder of Shobdon had 
all the advantages of a liberal education, 
enlightened by travel, and ripened by 
the companionship of cultivated men. 
To quote Lodge, ‘‘ He was an accom- 
plished gentleman, and possessed of a 
noble fortune.” He remained long 
abroad, and it is said that he ‘‘ made a 
better figure than some of the foreign 
princes through whose dominions he 
passed.” He associated much with the 
cognoscenti, and became himself a col- 
lector of objects of art and things that 
were curious, historically or otherwise. 
In his travels he purchased many re- 
markable examples of paintings and 
statuary. He entered the House of 
Commons, representing Leominster in 
1722 and 1727, took a prominent part 
in affairs, and was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Culmore (County London- 
derry) and Viscount Bateman in 1725. 
This princely nobleman was a Knight 
of the Bath as well as a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and his collec- 
tion of paintings and statuary was very 
notable at the time. In the year 1720 
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he married at Blenheim the 
Lady Anne Spencer, daughter 
of the Earl of Sunderland (the 
celebrated Whig Minister, after- 
wards Duke of Mariborough), 
and grand-daughter to the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Before we go any further, 
it may be observed that there 
rests upon Shobdon Court, 
and upon the umbrageous 
beauties of its park, all the 
dignity and spaciousness which 
we associate with that remark- 
able period of history. Much 
has been ddne to the place 
since that time, and it has 
been enriched with portraits 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and others; but it © still 
retains the features with 
which the first peer invested 
it, although it has, within 
recent years, been completely 
restored and in some ways 
altered. Viscount Bateman 
died in Paris in 1744, and 
was succeeded in his title and 
the possession of the estate by 
his son and heir, John Bate- jfgegemm 
man, who represented Oxford 
and \Voodstock in Parlia- Copyright. 
ment, was Master of the 
Buckhounds, and Lord-Lieutenant of Herefordshire in 1747. He 
died at Shobdon in March, 1802, and the viscounty died with him, 
while the estates passed through the female line. Anne, daughter 
of the first Viscount, had married Mr. William Western, of an 
Essex family, and of her two daughters, Sarah, the eldest, who 
was said to be “‘ worth £30,000,” married Mr. William Hanbury 
of Kelmarsh Hall in Northamptonshire. That gentleman 
belonged to a younger branch of the ancient house of Hanbury, 
of an old Worcestershire stock, which, says Burke, had been 
seated there from a very remote period. His son, William, 
succeeded to the ownership of Shobdon Court and the Hereford- 
shire estates under the will of the last Viscount and on the death 
of his widow in 1802. The son of this new possessor, Mr. 
William Hanbury, who was M.P. for Northamptonshire in 1810, 
was raised to the peerage in 1837, the accession year of Queen 
Victoria, as Baron Bateman of Shobdom He married the 
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daughter of Lord Spencer Stanley Chichester, son of the 
Marquess of Donegall and his wife, the Lady Anne Hamilton, 
daughter of the fifth Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. He 
assumed the name of Bateman-Hanbury, and died in 1845, when 
his son succeeded him. The Herefordshire estates then covered 
some 7,200 acres, and were valued at over £12,000 a year. The 
second Baron, father of the present peer, sold the Kelmarsh 
estates, and made Shobdon his principal residence. 

Shobdon Court manifestly possesses the sober dignity and 
pleasing character which belongs to all the best work of the age 
in which it was built. It is a pleasing composition of excellent 
brick and good stone, and the detail of the gateway, the entrance 
loggia, the balustrades, terminals, and other parts is notable. 
On the south side, to which the ground slopes a little, there is a 
good rustic arcade forming a balustraded walk upon the frontage, 
with an entrancing prospect of garden, lake and woodland, and 
there are fine stairways leading 
down at either end to the formal 
parterre court which is on that 
side. The structure from every 
point of view groups very nobly, 
and has the substantial solid 
character which was so emi- 
nently typical of the time, when 
classic taste had taken firm root 
in the country, and men of taste 
and knowledge were engaged 
in raising houses for them- 
selves or building them for 
others. It is not necessary to 
describe the house much 
further, for it is admirably 
pictured in the illustrations 
which accompany this article. 
The terraces and stairways on 
the south and east fronts are 
particularly worthy of notice, 
and they command = superb 
views over the great and 
beautiful park. Internally, the 
house is very beautiful in fine 
classic adornment, and in the 
pillars, panelling, fine wood- 
work and all the details is 
exceedingly beautiful and 
attractive. As will be seen in 
the pictures, it is rich in fine 
portraits by great masters, and 
a classic influence rests upon 
the whole. 

The architectural character 
of the house is extended to the 
fine balustrades and stairways 
of the garden, and the great 
advantage of a slope upon 
which the mansion stands gives 
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not always possess. There are old cedars and many grand 
forest trees, most of them nobly proportioned, distinguishing the 
park, singly and in groups. The water effects are also very 
beautiful, for there are several lakes, adding a great deal to 
the charm of the landscape. The park is widespread, richly 
umbrageous and well stocked with deer. There are breezy 
expanses and leafy hollows, open glades and wooded brakes 
and the whole forms a fine setting for the mansion which the 
park and gardens so appropriately adorn. 


HOSE of us who know both the Sahara and the Ladies’ 

Mile must often be struck by the different efficiency of the 

pure-bred Arab on its native sand and when trans- 

planted to the artificial environment of the Park. True, 

it is usually emasculated for use in this country, and that 

alone robs it of many of its most valued qualities at home. But 
the difference lies rather in the rider and harness, and on this 
subject Comte de Villebois-Mareuil has a striking article in 
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La Vie Sportive et Mondaine, as Baron de Vaux now calls his 
spirited review, which is of great interest to all lovers of 
the horse. The writer is moved by the disappointments felt 
at the inefficiency of Arab remounts in France. At the time of 
the conquest of Algeria, as he points out, it was hoped that the 
native*cavalry might, under European officers, be manufactured 
into a formidable arm of warfare for the French army. Apart, 
however, from a natural reluctance to teach them so much of 
modern tactics as might encourage them to turn on their 
instructors and recover their land, there was a strong conviction 
that the hordes of irregular native horsemen would always be 
overwhelmingly routed by the flower of the French cavalry. 
The conquerors of Algeria therefore contented themselves with 
importing numbers of Arab remounts for their light horse; but 
these failed woefully in European hands, and they were eventually 
relegated as mounts to infantry officers. 

Taking this failure to utilise the immense equine resources 
of the desert for his text, Comte de Villebois-Mareuil proceeds to 
demonstrate that the whole fault lies in radical and apparently 
irreconcileable differences between the horsemanship of East and 
West. The full significance of the Arab bit, which is not 
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unreasonably condemned as cruel, has never been properly 
understood 1n Western civilisations. It is not an instrument of 
torture, held constantly over the victim's mouth, but rather a 
salutary reminder of the punishment taat awaits disobedience. 
Having once felt the sting of it, the Arab horse rarely, if 
ever, risks a second application. Now and again, it is not 
to be denied, as in the powder plays which many of us 
have witnessed no further from home than Tangier, a horse is 
brovght up from full gallop to rest with such brutal suddenness 
as to cut even its hardened mouth to the bone; but this is 
ancommon. The Arab bit acts rather on the principle of 
eliciting unquestioning obedience from the burnt child that 
dreads the fire. 

Not only in the bit, but also in the saddie, bridle and stirrups 
are the accoutrements of the horse and rider in Northern Africa 
designed with a view to efficiency unknown in European harness 
and saddlery. Thanks to the shortened stirrup leathers and high 
saddle, it is almost impossible for the native horsemen to be 
unseated, and that which is commonly attributed to marvellous 
horsemanship is in great measure the result of these aids to the 
maintenance of equilibrium under the most trying conditions. 
The horsemanship must not, however, be overlooked as a factor 
of the greater efficiency of the Arab in its own iand. Its master 
rides it with a free rein, controlling it effectually with his knees, 
and with a touch of the sharp stirrup irons. A horse ridden thus 
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URING the latter half of the nineteenth century there 

were few names in English literature better known 

than that of Sir Leslie Stephen. He had been a 

journalist at that brilliant period when the Saturday 

Review and the Pall Mall Gazette were at their best. 

He had sat in the seat of Thackeray as editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, and be was the first editor of that monumental and 
almost imperial work, “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Moreover, his books, especially his ‘* Hours in the Library,” and 
his various biographical studies, have always had the popularity 
accorded to a sound, clear and luminous critic. His style he had, 
to some extent, caught from Thackeray, whose influence can 
easily be traced in the work of his most cultivated contemporaries. 
He was chiefly distinguished by directness, homeliness and an 
absence of pomposity. To the end of his life Stephen hated to 
see a sesquipedalian word employed where a monosyllable was 
sufficient for the occasion, and he had a rooted dislike to the 
introduction of French and other foreign words into the native 
English. It was proper and, indeed, inevitable that a life of 
him should have been written, and probably there is no one whom 
he would have more readily chosen than Mr. F. W. Maitland, 
whose work is now before us. The Life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen (Duckworth), it may be said at once, is a piece of gocd 
and capable biography. Those who look in it for anecdote and 
humour may, to some extent, be disappointed, as the author, who 
has previously been distinguished most for his legal works, has 
apparently not been so intent upon giving his biography the 
appearance and interest of a novel as upon doing the work set 
him in a thorough, correct and careful manner. He tells us that 
his first acquaintance with Leslie Stephen was made on Sunday, 
April 4th, 1880, when the latter was forty-seven years of age, and 
his future biographer nearly thirty. Mr. Maitland of set purpose 
has made noattempt to interpret the books by the man or the man 
by his books. His aim seems to have been rather to set forth the 
facts of Stephen’s life. The ancestry of the great critic was 
disclosed in the life of his brother Fitzjames. For practical 
purposes it begins with a certain James Stephen, 1733-79, an 
Aberdonian who left his native country to make a home in 
England. His son, the second James Stephen, became a Member of 
Parliament and a Master in Chancery, and a third of the same 
name ultimately became the father of Sir Leslie Stephen, who 
was born in 1832, so that in a very literal sense he may be said 
to belony to the Victorian era. His birthday occurreda few years 
before Queen Victoria came to the throne, and he lived for a few 
years after her death. He remembered having been put into 
mourning for William IV., and he was knighted at the Coronation 
of Edward VII. His childhood does not seem to have been a 
very remarkable one, as his mind was not precocious, but 
developed gradually. In 1841 he was sent to Eton, when Dr. 
Hawtrey was head-master. From Eton he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and he has himself left a record of the 
impressions produced on him by the University. He afterwards 
became a tutor, and while he was more famed at the time for his 
keenness about rowing and the length of his rambles, his literary 
talent was rapidly becoming the most dominant part of him. It 
is no news to anybody that at a very early period of life he 
ceased to hold, it he ever held, any conventional religious 
doctrines. He was, in fact, an avowed free-thinker. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, who was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
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loosely rarely, if ever, misses its footing, and the rider can 
always dismount and leave it rooted to the spot by the simple 
precaution of throwing the reins over its head, an invaluable 
advantage when an officer has to visit an inaccessible post, or to 
render medical aid. 

Comte de Villebois-Mareuil insists that since the French 
occupation of Algeria not one single native has copied the French 
manner of vetting into the saddle, whereas the native style has 
been freely borrowed by the white troops. He further points 
out the absolute inefficiency of the short musket, or carbine, for 
troops mounted on Arabs. The bizarre native flintlocks, long in 
the barrel and short in the stock, are, he says, ridiculed by 
ignorant tourists, who see them in the curiosity shops of the 
bazaars; but they are, in reality, far better suited to the require- 
ments of native cavalry than the European model, which 1s too 
long in the stock and too short in the barrel, causing them the 
greatest inconvenience in using them without singeing their horses’ 
manes. In short, as he says, the spaht cavalry, instead of con- 
stituting a valuable arm in modern French manceuvres and 
warfare, is to all intents and purposes tactically useless. The 
Arabs may be inditferent mechanics, and their ballistic science 
may be beneath criticism by modern standards; but, at any 
rate, they know more about their own horses, and about the 
most suitable weapons for use on horseback, than any 
European. Py GA. 


ie WEEK. 


at the tire when Leslie Stephen was winning his spurs, 
has left an account of his passage to literature through the 
avenue of journalism. Mr. Greenwood says that he found him 
always a trusted contributor, whose work was as much to be 
depended upon as coin of the realm. In those days he who did 
not contribute to the Saturday Review was nobody, and Stephen 
was one of the most frequent writers to it. The following is a 
little account he himself gave of a few weeks’ journalism : 


Two years later he tells Lowell how in seven weeks he has written in 
the Saturday on Ruskin’s ‘* Fcrs Clavigera,” [James Payn’s] ‘* Like Father, 
Like Son,” London Pauperism, [J. W. Kaye’s] ‘‘ Essays of an Optimist,” 
Our Christian Civilisation [bombardment of Paris], ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” Small-pox, Volunteers, and Demonstrations, [Edmund Yates’s] ** Dr. 
Wainwright’s Patient,” Zhe Zz2mes and the Terms of Peace, Arthur Tappan 
[Life of an American Abolitionist], Government and Vaccination, and 
Hutton’s ‘* Essays”; also his article on Balzac’s Novels has appeared in the 
lortnightly, ‘* Enough,” he says, *‘ in all conscience !” 


His biographer says, however, that the newspaper in which 
he can be seen, “I will not say at his best, but at his freest,” was 
the Nation. In his editorship of the Cornhill Magazine many 
other interesting episodes occurred. Here, for instance, is a 
sketch of R. L. Stevenson in his early days. He took R. L. 
Stevenson to see Carlyle: 


Well, I made acquaintance with a youth of some literary promise, who 
has been working at Knox, and was anxious to talk to Carlyle about him. i 
thought the old man would like to see this young Scotch zealot, and the same 
afternoon I met C. walking with Froude. He instantly began to blow me up 
about my Australian, I—rather foolishly, I must admit—took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the youthful Scot. Hereupon the revered Thomas 
gave me a bit of his mind, asking why people wanted to see his wretched old 
carcase, etc., etc., and, though he said nothing in any sense rude, gave 
ine the impression that he was angry with my presumption in acting the part 
of showman, I did not—at least, I am pretty clear that I did not— 
take offence. If I did, I grant that I am an ass. But I did feel, and 
do feel, that Carlyle (and small blame to him) talked to me as 
he would not have talked to anyone whom he liked. In short, 
I am convinced—or rather know—that he disapproves of my writing, 
and thinks me an irreverent creature; and I think, further, that 
he does not like me personaliy. The result has been that I have felt that I 
was not really welcome. I can’t bear the thought .of intruding upon the old 
man if he does not want me, and I feel that my calling would be an intrusion. 
He would submit to it civilly, but would wish me somewhere else. Conse- 
quently, I have not called since. If he thinks about it at all, he thinks that 
he is well rid of a flippant scoffer. I mean to go once more to show that I 
am not offended, but I don’t mean to go on seeing a man whom I admire 
and respect as much as ever, but who would—lI feel sure—rather have my 
room than my company. 


Again, his account of that meeting with W. E. Henley, 
which has now become historical, has a vivid interest of its own: 


I h:J an interesting visit to my poor contributor. He is a miserable 
cripple in the infirmary, who has lost one foot and is likely to lose another— 
or rather hopes just to save it, and has a crippled hand besides. He has 
been eighteen months laid up here, and in that time has taught himself 
Spanish, Italian and German. He writes poems of the Swinburne kind, and 
reads such books as he can get hold of. I have taken one of his poems for 
the Cornhill, I went to see Stevenson this morning, Colvin’s friend, and 
told him all about this poor creature, and am going to take him there this 
afternoon. He will be able to lend him books, and perhaps to read his 
MSS. and be otherwise useful. So that I hope my coming to Edinburgh 
will have done good to one living creature. . . . 
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The famous Sunday tramps which Leslie Stephen organised 
and guided have been so splendidly described by Mr. George 
Meredith, that little is left to be said of them. He tells us of the 
long walk, the conversation comparable almost to that which “out- 
did the meate, out-did the frolick wine,” the pause in the evening, 
the scurry “through hedges, over ditches and fallows, past pro- 
clamations against trespassers,’ to catch the nearest train in 
order to dine in London. All who took part in these excursions, 
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and indeed all who knew Sir Leslie Stephen, had an abiding love 
for him. His friendships were of the long-standing sort, several 
of them enduring for a period of forty and over forty years. As 
the biographer has confined his attention exclusively to the life, 
this is not a suitable opportunity for considering the work done 
by Sir Leslie Stephen. It may be an interesting task on a 
future occasion to show the harmony that existed between the 
one and the other. 





THE 


NE of the most fasci- 
nating books that we 
have had the pleasure 
of coming across for 7. 
a long time is that 

which, under the title of ‘* Savage 
Childhood,” has been written by 
Dudley Kidd, and published by 
Adam and Charles Black. Mr. 
Kidd is a sympathetic observer 
who thoroughly understands 
children, and is able to describe 
them exactly as they are. He has 
no theory to establish, though he 
gives it as his well-founded 
opinion that childhood in native 
races is the most important, in- 
structive and interesting period. 
Those who are attracted by the 
superstitions and observances 
incidental to birth and childhood 
will find abundant matter in the 
chapters devoted to these sub- 
jects. Our aim at present is to 
show and illustrate the amuse- 
ment, of infancy. The child is 
very much the same under any 
circumstances, but in savage races 
he has advantages not possessed Sf 
in civilised countries. One of - Pe. 
these is that he is not burdened 

with clothes, and thus the limbs, 
and paiticularly the feet, are 
allowed to develop naturally without being squeezed out of shape 
by such articles of clothing as bard leather boots. A glance at 
these illustrations is sufficient to show that abundance of food is 
given to the little ones, and as they spend nearly all their time 
in the open air they have an appetite that demands it in large 
quantities, and the illustrations show how they thrive on it. But 
perhaps the most curious thing of all is that the Kaffir children, 
left to their own devices, have hit upon many of the games most 
familiar to their European sisters and brothers. In the words of 
our author, if one of these smail boys were to be dumped down on 
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PLAYING AT HORSES (ZAMBES1). 


the sands at Margate, he would be able to enter into most of the 
games played there. The girls, like girls all the world over, have 
dolls for their playthings, but those that they esteem are not the 
highly-priced and carefully-manufactured dolls of commerce. Boys 
and girls alike make dolls out of wet clay, but the boys are 
fonder of imitating a horse, cow, or sheep thanababy. The girls, 
however, are more addicted to modelling girls and women with 
babies on their backs. They dry the model in the sun, after which it 
can be played with. Lord Avebury has said that the doll is some- 
thing between a plaything and a fetish, and there seems to be 
some belief among the children 
that the dolls have a true inner 
life of their own. In Europe, 
dolls’ houses are made and sold, 
but Kaffir children make the little 
imitation huts for theirs. As to 
their games, it is amusing and 
interesting to know that cat’s- 
cradle is played in Zululand 
almost exactly as it is in England. 
In Basutoland a favourite modi- 
fication goes under the name of 
fowl’s-foot, because the first pat- 
tern of the string looks like the 
foot of a hen. The savage chil- 
dren have no hoops, but they roll 
pumpkins down a hill, kicking or 
hitting them so as to make them 
go faster, so that, if the imple- 
ments differ, the amusement is the 
same. They make tops from roots 
or from broken pieces of old pots, 
through which spindles are in- 
serted. In one of the pictures, 
which we reproduce by the cour- 
tesy of the publishers, a boy is 
seen making a labyrinth in the 
sand. Only the clever boys are able 
to do this. They place the chief’s 
hut in the centre, and the maze 
is traced around it. The puzzle 
is for the other boys to track 
the way in. Thus the principle 
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SETTING A_ BIRD-TRAP. 


involved is exactly the same as that of noughts and crosses. 
Many of the amusements of savage nations were once common 
enough in this country, though they have gone out of fashion. 
How very seldom now do we see an English boy travelling on 
stilts, yet that was quite common thirty or forty years ago. Of 
course, the pastime was imitated from the pursuits of the elders. 
The stilts possessed a genuine use in two ways. They were used 
on the roads when these were so flooded and muddy as to become 
almost impassable, and they were also employed for gathering 
eggs in marshes, and in winter for shooting wildfowl where the 
water was shallow. Zulu boys make rough stilts, either by 
fastening a piece of wood on to a pole, or else by making notches 
in the pole. Another game that used to be common at fairs and 
holiday resorts was the cockshy. <A bird was buried with only its 
neck andheadabove groundwhich 
it could move about, and so much 
was charged for a shy at it, this 
being the origin of the word 
cockshy. Refinement and civili- 
sation have discountenanced this 
game with us, but it is still 
played by the Zulu children. 
Children under all conditions 
seem to take naturally to leap 
rog. There are certain occupa- 
tions that stand, as it were, mid- 
way between pastime and work. 
For example, one of the earliest 
ambitions of nearly every boy is 
to trap the birds that he sees in 
field and garden, and the com- 
monest contrivance for the pur- 
pose in England is the four-brick 
trap, in which three bricks are 
placed so as to form a cavity, 
over which the fourth brick is 
supported by a stick. Inside the 
space crumbs or grain are placed, 
and a little cross stick on which 
the birds must hop before they 
can get at thefood. When they 
do so, the support gives way, 
down comes the brick and the 
birds are imprisoned. It isa cruel 
contrivance, because as often 
as not the brick falls on the 
lees or the wings or the 
body of the bird, mangling and 
hurting it. The Kaffir boy does not want his birds taken alive, 
and so he makes this contrivance with a single stone that acts as 
a fourth brick does. One of our pictures shows a boy in the act 
of setting a trap of this kind. Another common amusement of 
the English village child is to form nooses of horse-hair. With 
these he catches many birds during the winter. The Kaffir 
children have a very similar contrivance. They stick a number 
of pieces of reed together so that they form an inverted cone. 
A small opening is left in the side of the cone and in 
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this opening the hair from 
the tail of a cow is fixed in 
a slip knot. The bird can 
easily thrust its head 
through the loop and peck 
at the grain or white ants 
placed inside the trapasa 
bait, but when the bird 
tries to withdraw its head, 
the slip-knot tightens, and 
the head is firmly caught 
in the noose. Probably in 
times past there was a 
much closer correspondence 
than there is now between 
thegames played in Europe 
and those in South Africa. 
Yet the advance on our part 
is more apparent than real. 
The child playing with a 
magnificent doll, produced 
from one of the many 
fashionable establishments 
whose business it is to pro- 
vide such goods, is yet 
engaged in doing nothing 
more than the Zulu girl 
who dangles her clay baby, 
and we doubt very much 
if she receives more plea- 
sure. One sometimes 
reflects that the toys of 
children at the present 
moment are too elaborate and expensive. It is not the latter 
consideration which matters so much, but children should always 
be encouraged, as far as possible, to make their playthings 
for themselves, and thus receive the education that comes from 
the employment of their own resources. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


Apour Wasps. 

LMOST every year as July draws to its close correspondents in various 
parts of the country write to the papers to call attention to the 
unusual scarcity of wasps, the fact being merely that the wasps 
of the year have not yet appeared. In a few days or weeks 

many of those correspondents must regret that they spoke. This year 
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ZULU ROY MAKING LABYRINTH. 


there was an unusually abundant crop of these letters, the late cold spring 
(it is hard now, after the long stretch of summer heat, to remember 
that we did have a cold spring) keeping the hibernating female wasps 
shut up longer than usual in their winter hiding-places. 

WaAsPs AND OTHER Wasps. 

To most people a wasp is simply a wasp; they are all of one kind and 
they all sting. As a matter of fact, male wasps do not sting, and-the common 
or garden wasp may belong to any on2 of half-a-dozen species. There are, 
indeed, other wasps besides these six kinds, but they constitute a-different 
group (solitary wasps) and could not easily be confused with the common 
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insects. Indeed, they would not generally be taken for wasps at all. Of 
the six British species of the Vespz pruper (not counting the hornet) three 
are grouni wasps and three tree wasps, thoug1 at least one species is some- 
what indifferent as to where it builds, and of the three kinds of tree wasp 
one (Vespa arborea) is so rare as to be a negligeable quantity. The difficulty 
for the ordinary person who would Ike to be able to tell the species apart is 
taat the distinctions are very slight, consisting for the most part of minute 
differences in the shape of the black markings on the yellow face and on the 
abdomen. The commonest wasp in most parts of England (in my experience) 
is V. germannica, and if on catching a wasp you look at his face and find that 
he has only one littie black dot in the middle of the yellow (with two others, 
one on ezch side, which may or may not be easily visible to the naked eye), or 
a thin vertical black line inthe middle of the yellow, the chances are that he 
belongs to that species. If the black mark is breadened out at the bottom 
so that it makes a sort of anchor or wide-bottomed wedge, the wasp is 
probably V. vulgaris. But even this is not certain, for the sexes vary, and the 
for ner of the above might be V. britannica and the latter V. rufa. The 
chances are, however, as I have stated them, though it really takes expert 
study to be able to separate a long series of wasps into their proper species. 
flow 1oO DISTINGUISH SPECIES 
One broad general rule, which, however, is again not quite final, 


” of the antennz 





governs the colowing of what is known as the ‘‘ scape the 
scape being that portion of the antenna nearest to the head, the handle, as it 
were, oftheclub. Inall the three species of tree wasps the scape is yellow ; 
in the ground wasps black. This is not always true of the males; but of the 
females and workers it is, so that it is an almost safe rule that a wasp with a 
yellow scape is either V. britannica or V. sylvestris (the third tree speci-s 
being rare enough not to count’, and makes its nest in trees ; whereas if tne 
scape is black it is Germannica vulgaris, or rufa, and makes its nest in the 
ground, With these two guides (the colour of tie scape and_ the 
markings on the face as stated) anybody can go as near to identifying any 
wasp that he may catch as it is possible to go without being a wasp expert. 
THE GENTLER SEX 

As for the stings, because the male wasp does not sting I do not there- 
fore recommend people in general to go about catching wasps promiscuously 
with their hands on the chance of their being males. Tire males, indeed, are 
not difficult to distinguisn, even on the wing, by one who has had some 
practice, They have materially longer antennz than the perfect females or the 
workers, and their bodies are noticeably narrower and more slender, so that 
they do not hang down so much when the insect is in flight. Some years ago 
a man wao happened to be something of an entomologist was dining at the 
mess of a certain British regiment in a climate where wasps abounded. The 
mess table was alive with them throughout the meal and they made a haze 
about the lights. The officers had got accustomed to the nuisance and paid 
no attention to them beyond being careful not to swallow them with their 
food and picking them out of their wine-glasses before they took a drink. 
Then one evening to the innocent mess entered the entomologist. 

ENTOMOLOGY AT A BkITISH Mess. 

Dinner being over and cigars lighted,jthe visitor, without saying a word, 
caught a wasp in his right hand as it passed him, and, throwing it into his 
empty claret glass, kept it there with his left hand over the top. A second 
wasp followed the first and a third the second. Then the mess grew 
interested, ‘* It is quite easy” said the entomologist. ‘* Like this!” and 
he sent another wasp to join the three. Of coursé he was catching only 
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males, but there were so many of them in the air that he had no appearance 
of picking or choosing, and the me-s began to think that they had allowed 
the wasps to tyrannise over them altogether too long. So one after another 
the members began to catch wasps too, The first man who caught one 
naturally squealed, and the next one said things. ‘* You must not squeeze 
them,” remarked the entomologist. ‘‘ Just take them quietly—so!” and 
another male which was flying a few inches from his nose went into the wine 
gla:s, which was now half full. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING How. 

A quarter of an hour later every man at the table except the guest was 
doctoring the palm of his right hand according to his fancy, some with port, 
some with whisky, some with salt and water, some with wet tobacco ; and 
there was considerable confusion in the room. Later—not then, for fear ot 
consequences—the entomologist explained that all that was necessary was to 
pick out those wasps which did not fly with their tails hanging down, as the 
stingless males carried their more slender abdomens vertical as they flew. 
It is as well to add, perhaps, lest readers grow reckless in experiment, that 
the distinction is much more noticeable in some of the larger tropical wasps 
than in the British species. There are other weapons which are safer, eve: 
for an expert sphecologist, than the naked hand in catching casuai wasps. 

A Waspr’s MORAL ACCOUNT. 

It is never easy to balance the account of good and evil which any 
creature does from the standpoint of human interest; and the wasp is n 
exception. It does much damage to fruit; but, on the other hand, it destroys 
vast numbers of caterpillars and of various kinds of fly which are themselves 
injurious to vegetation. To the debit side again goes the fact that it kills 
spiders (though sometimes the spiders turn the tables), which, as they also feed 
** noxious ” insects, we are bound to regard as benefactors. Personally I 
would prefer that there were no spiders in the world, but that is economically, 
I know, most immoral. Even as it stands, the wasp’s ledger account is a 
complicated one; although we are taking for granted that flies are themselves 
injurious—and when we begin to argue that question we get into a whole 
quagmire of conflicting evidence. 

AND its FREEDOM FROM PREJUDICE, 

The truth is, however, that we do not judge insects or other creatures 
(any more than we judge human beings) by the measure of their virtues and 
their vices. It is not the naughtiest of our friends whom we could best 
spare, and kissing goes by favour elsewhere than among human beings. We 
dislike a wasp because it stings, just as most of us hate spiders because 
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they are leggy and crawling things without any consideration of their 
deserts. But even in disposition the wasp has at least one advantage 
over bees, in that it has few, if any, personal likes and dislikes. Many 
people ‘especially people who have much to do with stables) cannot go 
near a beehive without being stung. If wasps were similarly the victims 
of prejudice, the person whom they disliked would have a dreadful time 
of it in the autumn; but, happily, if they are left alone they prefer to go 
about their own business regardless of human neighbours. — In literature, 
however, where bees figure so largely, the wasp is seldom referred to except 
as the symbol of bad temper. So Petruchio calls Kate a wasp in ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” But the only literary allusion that I know to wasps, 
which is worth r.membering, is that confounding couplet in Piers Plowman ; 
‘* There is no waspe in this werlde will willullokr (séc) styngen 
For stappyng on a too of a styncande frere.” 
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SHOOTING. 


PARTRIDGE-DRIVING AT HENHAM HALL. 

N order to understand the very curious and contradictory 
reports and results of the present season, regarded from 
the point of view of the partridge shooter, it is necessary 
to understand the conditions which prevailed to 
bring about such a curious state of things. By way of 

illustrating them, the object-lessons afforded by this very county 
of Suffolk, in which the photographs which accompany this 
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article were taken, are striking and sufficient. Henham Hall, 
the property of Lord Stradbroke, who was host on the occasion 
of the shoot of which we were kindly allowed to take some 
photographs, lies about three or four miles inland from South- 
wold, and the property adjoins the Wrentham estate of Sir 
Thomas Gooch. 

At Henham this season the partridges are very decidedly 
below the normal standard of numbers. Yet in some other 
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parts of the same county birds are 
very numerous indeed. Round about 
Rendlesham, for instance, there is a 
very fine show of partridges. On 
the Martlesham beat of Captain Prety- 
man’s property, also in Suffolk, they 
shot 302 brace of birds and 187 hares 
to five or six guns. In the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket they have on some 
‘states almost more partridges than 
ever before. Lord Eilesmere, at 
Stetchworth, had quite a wonderful 
shoot, and at other places close by they 
ave done equally well. 

The explanation of these inequali- 
ties and apparent inconsistencies of 
fortune is quite a simple one. The 
hatch out was almost everywhere a 
good one, and the stock left over from 
last year generally very fine. All went 
well with the young birds for about a 
week, and then came a torrential down- 
pour of thunder - rain, followed by 
some very cold hours. The rain 
was local, as thunder-storms nearly W. A. Rouch 
ways are, but it was local in a large 
sense of the word. It extended over a great part of Southern 
i:ngland, but some parts, even in the same counties in the East 
of England, escaped much more than others—a few went 
almost scatheless. Where the rain was most severe hardly a young 
bird was left alive, and these few hours of exceptionally unfortu- 
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OUTLYING PHEASANTS. Copyright, 
father and son, fine types of the Suffolk gamekeeper, with 
retrievers as thoroughly workmanlike as themselves. ‘To the 
other pictures it is hardly necessary to refer in detail. The one 
which is entitled “At Wolsey Bridge” shows just the sort 
of stand that we should choose for having partridges driven 
to us, where guus can stand well back 
away from the hedge, on lower ground, 
so that the birds are at a good height 
in the air when they come within 
shot, and are not at all likely to see 
the shooters until it is too late for them 
to alter their minds and their course of 
flight and swerve back again. There 
is also a nice clump of wood on the 
right hand which is likely to direct the 
birds to its own left and so keep them 
well over the shooting line. The field 
of roots in which guns and beaters 
are seen walking looks as if turnips 
had done well in that part, however it 
may have been with partridges, and 
also as if they were forming a covert 
which birds might have some reluctance 
to quit. 

The partridge-shooting was varied 
by a very good sprinkling of outlying 
pheasants, and no one who has done 
much partridge-driving will fail to know 
how much they add to the pleasure of 
the day’s sport. There was very good 
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nate weather, coming just at a critical moment in the existence 
of the young birds, which were very numerous, are quite sufficient 
to account for the fact that in one part of 2 county the youngsters 
were practically annihilated, and that in another part there is a 
very fine stock. So much for the general conditions which 
determined the extremely partial distri- 
bution of the birds this season. 
Henham~ Hall, unfortunately, 
would appear to have been well within 
what may be called the danger zone of 
the heavy rain, and hence the partridge- 
driving on the occasion of the shoot 
which was photographed was _ rather 
disappointing. The guns were Mr. J. W. 
Larnach, Lord Henry Nevill, Lord 
Stradbroke, Captain Burns-Hartopp, 
Mr. N. Bacon and Mr. Ian Malcolm, 
and are here named in the order in 
which they stand, reading from left to 
right, in the picture of the guns. It is 
an interesting point that no less than 
three of the number are Masters of 
Hounds, Lord Stradbroke himself hunt- 
ing a pack of harriers at Henham; 
Captain Burns-Hartopp is very well 
known as Master of the famous Quorn ; 
and Lord Henry Nevill hunts the Eridge 
hounds in Kent. Mr. Larnach, it may 
also be noted, owned the old Derby 
winner Jeddah. Another of the pic- 
tures shows Lord Stradbroke, with his 


and the pheasants have done very well 
there. Perhaps a good proportion of those which came to the 
bag in the course of this day’s partridge-driving were wild birds ; 
but both the wild and the tame appeared to have thriven well, and 
it 1s very satisfactory to find that both here and elsewhere we 
hear nothing to speak of about the epidemic which was fatal to 
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so many birds on many of the best shooting estates last year. 
These comments are written before October 29th, when the 
Prince of Wales is to be at Henham Hall, and the coverts will 
be shot; but, of course, the census of the pheasants can be very 
much more accurately taken before actual covert-shooting begins 
than the census of the partridges. There was some standing 
maize, which was beaten out on the day which these pictures 
illustrate, and it 
was a resort which 
the pheasants 
seemed to favour, 
for they were in it 
in some numbers. 

There are good 
fences at Henham, 
as the pictures 
show, for driving 
the birds over. At 
the same time, it 
is noticeable how 
heavily the trees 
and hedges are 
still with leaf. It 
has been a year of 
very full foliage, 
and has all the 
appearance of a 
year in which the 
leaf will hang long 
on the tree; and 
one wonders 
whether —coverts 
will really be at 
all clear for shoot- 
ing—except for guns posted outside—for the early days of 
November. Doubtless outside the coverts is the right place for 
posting guns if the coverts are small enough to be beaten right out 
and the pheasants have another neighbouring covert to fly to. 
These are, perhaps, the ideal conditions; but the heavy leafage on 
the trees is bound to be a severe handicap in shooting the larger 
coverts. 

Probably, of the two great shooting counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the former suffered even 
more heavily than the latter in 
loss of its partridge stock owing 
to the heavy rain in June. In 
all this part of England, the 
birds which survived the deluge 
had to contend against a very 
prolonged drought, and, though 
much may be done for them 
by placing pans of water in the 
gaps of the fences and in the 
gateways where they come to 
dust themselves, there can be 
no doubt that numbers perished 
from the effects of the drought. 
On some of the finest partridge 
land in Norfolk—and that is to 
say in Great Britain—there has 
virtually not been a partridge 
shot this year. 
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RABBITS IN COVERT. 
ONE of the facts which constitute 
so much of the interest of shooting is 


that it is such a rrogressive sport. W. A. Rouch. 
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STRADBROKE AND HIS KEEPERS. 


AT WOLSEY BRIDGE. 
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Our ideas are constantly changing ; 
% we hope for the better, about the 
r right kind of pheasant for our 
coverts, the right methods of driving 
grouse and partridges, and improv- 
ing the stock of each. It is not to 
be supposed that we ever shall reach 
finality in these matters. A point 
about our shooting in which it 
certainly is to be hoped, however, 
that we have reached the limit is, as 
Sir Henry Seton- Karr has_ been 
insisting in the ‘f Gunnery” column, 
the pace at which we are able to 
discharge our guns. We can fire 
them quite as quickly as is desirable. 
We still seem to have a great deal 
to learn in the matter of the 
best material for the planting ot 
coverts to give good protection to 
pheasants, and at the same time to 
be fairly safe from the attacks of 
rabbits. More than a moderate 
degree of freedom from the attacks 
of the rodents it does not seem 
that we can ever expect. Many 
lists of shrubs have been published which are given ostensibly to 
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show us the plants which the rabbits will not eat, but in practice 
we find that it amounts merely to lists of plants which they will 
not eat so long as they can get what they like better. In a _ hard 
winter, when the ground is under snow for long together, the rabbits will eat 
anything and everything in the way of undergrowth, with the possible exception 
of the common Ponticum rhododendrog The half-hardy and other varieties 
they will eat readily 
enough.  Unfortu- 
nately, the drip of the 
rhododendron makes 
it a comfortless shelter 
for pheasants, though 
they will take to it 
when the snow is 
lying. Now that so 
many shooters, like 
cther people, take an 
intelligent interest in 
gardening, it is only 
to be hoped that they 
will hit on some plant 
which will be more 
perfect as covert 
where there are rabbits 
as well as pheasants. 

ARE THEY WortH 

WHILE? 

It may be re- 
marked, at the same 
time, that there seems 
to be an_ increasing 
sentiment that 
the rabbit is hardly 
worth all the 
trouble that he 
gives in coverts. Now and then he is amusing to shoot, or not to shoot, as 
he scuttles across a ride, but the majority of rabbits shot in covert are shot as 
they creep, rather than scuttle, and the creeping rabbit is not the kind ot 
shot to raise the temperature to the excitement point. Rabbit-shooting 
in covert is, besides, the most dangerous of all to human life and limb. 
More accidents occur therein than in any other form of gunning sport, and 
the rabbit is a constant source of trouble with the farming tenants. Whcre 
he is at his best, and where he is really an amusing little person, regarded as 
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a mark fora gun, is in a park with tussocky 
grass, or on a downside studded with many 
small patches of furze. Out of the tussocks 
rabbits run finely, and on the undulating down 
country, as they gallop from patch to patch 
of the furze, they give really splendid shooting. 
But under most other circumstances one has 
to be rather a young gunner to be enthusiastic 
about a rabbit-shoot. 

UNDERGROWTH CurtinGcs AS WINIER FEED 

FOR DEER. 

Although acorns are well known and 
dreaded for their ill effect on some kinds of 
domestic stock, they have been recognised for 
a long time as valuabie food for deer by all 
owners of deer parks. It has been the general 
custom followed in the Royal forest of 
Windsor, and in many other piaces, to purchase 
acorns, in a good acorn year, for the feeding 
of the deer in winter. The price of acorns— 
that is to say, practically, the wage paid to the 
children and old people who collect them, for 
itcan hardly be said that the acorns themselves 
are of any value at all, apart from the labour 
value put into them by the co lection—is about 
gd. a bushel. A correspondent writes to us 
that a friend of his, an owner of a very fine herd Hi” A. Roucn. 
of red deer in a park, used for many years to 
adopt this plan of paying children in the late autumn and early winter to collect 
the acorns in order to give them to the deer in midwinter, when the snow made 
the pasture difficult to get at, or the pasture was inadequate for the deer’s 
support. For the last year or two, however, he has given up that plan, and 
instead of acorns he now has thrown to the deer, when their ordinary pasture 
is failing or is covered, the cuttings of the undergrcwth from his plantations. 
In his opinion this is better food for the deer than the acorns, because it is 
so like the food which the red deer, naturally and originally woodland 
animals and not inhabitants of the cpen forest, always do turn to, if they 


ON THE 


IMPROVEMENT IN PUTTING. 


T isa curious fact that the two men who are reputed the 
biggest drivers in the world (1 am not sure that in the case 
of one of them—which, | will not say—the reputation is 
quite deserved) have, within the last few years, made quite 
a notable improvement in their putting, and both have 

improved by adopting virtually the same means. The men | 
speak of are Mr. Edward Llackwell atid James Braid. To take 
the greater golfer first: Braid has been a great golfer for many 
years, but he has been great in spite of his putting, far more than 
by reason of it; the strength of his long game has more than 
made up for anything at all lacking in his short game. When I 
was umpiring at Walton Heath in the final of the London Four- 
somes Tournament, the first thing that struck me was that Braid 
was putting in an entirely new way for him. I mentioned 
this to Mr. Fowler, and he said at once, ‘Oh, yes, that 
is a result of what I have been telling him. I said to him: 
‘You will never be a good putter, Jamie’ ” (this, to be sure, could 
hardly be called the language of compliment, but no doubt it was 
the language to make the hint stick in ‘‘ Jamie’s ” memory), ‘ ‘ the 
best thing you can do is to make the best of a bad job and bring 
your putter away from the ball very slowly and let it swing back 
again ; that is the way for you.’”” Apparently it was. Braid now 
swings his putter very slowly, and his putting is vastly improved 
as a consequence. 

Now let us come to the case of theamateur. Mr. Blackwell, 
like Braid, used to be always terrible, because of his length of 
drive and his power through the green, but we all knew that he 
had a weakness—that he could not putt. And just as Mr. 
Fowler did all the rest of the golfing world a bad turn by 
showing Braid how to putt, according to his own testimony, 
so, too, a like bad turn was done all of us by Mr. J. Low 
telling Mr. Blackwell what to do to save himself on the 
putting green. Mr. Blackwell used to putt with a cleek; 
he used to hit the ball nicely and inaccurately with it, and 
so often gave us a chance to get back what he had taken 
from us by his power in the long game. Mr. Low induced 
him to give up the cleek and to take to an aluminium 
putter, with which he hits the ball no longer nicely and in- 
accurately, but nastily and truly, so that the handicap is no 
longer made level for us. Mr. Blackwell hits the ball further 
than anyone else, and now, when we get to the putting green, he 
no longer takes three putts, but two, or even one. He putted 
beautifully in the international match, as I found to my cost, and 
in one or two foursomes in which I watched him at St. Andrews 
he was doing more telling work with his putter than with his 
driver ; and that is a good deal to say. 

From the historical point of view, if nothing else, it is 
interesting to see how these two great hitters have, by much the 
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yet the chance, when they are hard put to it in winter, namely, the bark and 
some of the smaller twigs of the saplings. It has the further advantage of 
saving the expense of the acorns, and, moreover, if the trees which supply the 
acorns happen to stand in the park in which the deer are kept, they may still 
be useful to the deer as a variety from the ordinary pasture ; though it is not 
to be claimed that the deer show any ant-like instinct to collect the acorns in 
autumn and store them up against the bad times tocome. Ina big acorn 
year such as the present they eat a great many, if there are oak trees in their 
park, in October and November. 


GREEN. 


same means, improved their putting, but there is a personal 
application of it which weall may accept with gladness, because 
there is every hope that it may improve our own putting, too. 
Mr. Fowler was perfectly right in telling Braid that the best 
thing he could do would be to take the putter well and 
slowly back, and let it come forward slowly again on the 
ball. But be might have gone a great deal further than this; 
he might have pointed out that this has been the universal ideal 
of good putting, very hard to realise, which has always been set 
before us. We are all troubled by the original sin of trying to 
get the club back to the ball more quickly than we ought to get 
it in any stroke in the game, and, perhaps, in the putting strokes 
more than in any others. Partly, this is an outcome of a nervous 
haste, and partly, it is because we have an innate idea, proved 
by practice to be quite a wrong one, that if we take the club only 
a little way back trom the ball there is so much the less scope 
for error, so much shorter a journey in which it may go astray. 
It seems as if this ought to be a sound argument, but we know 
quite well that it is not, and that the effect of following it to 
its practical conclusion promotes just that quick, snatchy kind of 
putting which we realise to be so bad, but which we find it so very 
difficult to avoid. All the best putters—I do not think it is too 
much to make the statement even in so general a form as this— 
have taken the putter well back from the ball and swung it 
slowly on to it again. I will not mention names, because to do 
so might seem invidious; but it is a fact which will hardly be 
disputed by people who have watched much golf with an 
observant eye. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the proof of 
the putting is in the holing out and laying dead, and the proof of 
this which we see in the cases of those two long drivers, Mr. 
Biackwell and Braid, is the kind of proof which is convincing, 
especially for those who are trying to play against it. This slow 
swing of the putter is worth hard practising to attain; it is apt 
to desert one in the crises when it is most wanted, but 
the more our practice has made it instinctive to us, the more 
easily it will be retained when the critical moment comes. It is 
worth all the study necessary to learn it. 

I may add that my own putting becomes ‘“snatchier,” 
quicker and worse day by day; which again is testimony, if it 
is understood rightly, of the value of the slow, smooth stroke. 


INDIA-RUBBER-CORED BALLS AND THE STYMIE. 
THERE is one point about the india-rubber-cored balls which has not, so far 
as I know, received any attention—I have to admit that it is a point which 
I had never noticed for myself, and probably never should have noticed if my 
attention had not been called to it—that is, that you cannot ‘‘run through” 


a stymie nearly as well with them as you could with the old gutta-percha 
balls. The stroke itself was one that we were all a little doubtful about for 
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a time; we doubted its legality until the Rules of Golf Committee ruled that 
it was quite in order. The stroke consisted in hitting your own ball so hard, 
right on the other ball intervening between you and the hole, as to send the 
latter away, any distance, while your own ball ran on ‘‘ through it,” as we say 
at billiards, into the hole. Of course, it required great accuracy, but those who 
practised it carefully declare that it was quite easy of accomplishment with the 
gutta-percha balls, and probably it has happened to most of us to see it done, 
even if we ourselves have not done it. But with the livelier india-rubber- 
cored balls the one starts away fron the other so that the follow through does 
not ‘‘ come off,” and the stroke has been practically made impossible. That 
this is so anyone can very readily prove for himself by a few trials. Of course, 
the rules now permit the replacing of the ball knocked away ; before that rule 
was made the stroke was not regarded as a legal one. 
THE STrock EXCHANGE GOLFING SOCIETY’s COMPETITION. 

Of all golfing societies of its kind—such, that is to say, as the Bar, the 
Solicitors’, Lloyds’ and so on, societies composed of members of any one 
profession—it is likely that the Stock Exchange Society is the strongest, and 
a glance at the names of those who entered for its latest competition at 
Sunningdale willshow this at once. The winner was Mr. S. H. Fry, who again 
came to the front after a long while, in which he has often just failed to be 
in the first place; but he only won by a single stroke from Mr, Mure Fergusson 
and Mr. Harris, who were equal at second place. The winner’s score of 154 was 
avery fine one. No doubt the Sunningdale course grows easier; but until last 
Friday the competition record was Mr. Osmund Scott’s 75. On that day Mr. 
Harris beat this with a morning round of 74; but in the afternoon took 81, 
and so letin Mr. F.y. It is very singular how nearly this issue repeats the result 
of the last St. George’s Cup Competition. At that competition Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Harris tied for the first prize. Mr. Fry was not quite a winner; but 
he did a more remarkable feat than winning, in hol.ng four consecutive holes 
of the Sandwich course in nine. The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth were 
done in three twos and a three. It is incredible, but it is true. Mr. Lingen, 
who was runner-up to Mr. Robb in the last amateur championship, was in 
this competition, and had the advantage of being at home at Sunningdale, but 
he could do no good. Mr. F. Mitchell, who gave Mr. Robb a severe 
hammering in the International match, took 161, and tied at that for fourth 
place with Mr. W. W. Kerr, Mr. P. G. Bishop being third at a stroke less. 

HoRACE HUTCHINSON, 


AN OLD CADDIE’S PORTRAIT. 
HERE is an old painting, in an excellent state of 
preservation, hanging on the walls of the Edinburgh 
Burgess Golfing Society which represents a singular 
specimen of the old type of Sccttish caddie. There 
have been many eccentric characters connected as 
club-carriers with the game, and all their peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, behaviour and speech have been duly chronicled in days 
long past in the growing fabric of golf’s bibliography. But 
assuredly in no epoch of the game has there been such a curious 
and interesting character as ** Caddie Willie”; and among the 
collection of historical fragments relating to the early history of 
golf now in the possession of the Burgess Society, whose institu- 
tion dates from 1735, no fragment can be more endeared to the 
heart of the golfer than the portrait of this~old caddie. He is 
represented standing at full length with a bundle of seven 
long wooden-headed clubs carried loose under his right arm, 
and a driver in his left hand. His thin, clean-cut face, 
fringed with a straggling beard, his long nose, and his gentle 
smile, all betoken a man of pawky humour, perhaps a little sly 
and crafty, but full of resolute and self-contained character. For 
headgear he wears a tartan Glengarry, like the undress cap of a 
soldier in the Highland regiments; and it is much more likely to 
have been a cast-off present from some of his kindred in the 
Highlands than to have been bought out of the precarious 
revenues earned by him as a caddie on Bruntsfield Links. The 
cap shows by its upward bulge, however, that it contains some- 
thing else than uncombed hair, and one who knew him well says 
that he wore three such bonnets ‘‘ sewed one within the other.” 
The appearance of ‘Caddie Willie’s” body is much more 
singular than his novel headgear. The gentlemen for whom he 
carried were in the habit of giving him presents of old clothes, 
and this old caddie always took the precaution to carry 
the whole of his wardrobe on his back. In the picture 
he is shown to be wearing three coats, fashioned like 
the ceremonial dresscoat for evening wear, one above the 
other; and in order to attain this end he cut off the 
sleeves of the coats placed undermost. He always wore, 
however, the red coat of the golfer outermost. The picture also 
shows that he is wearing at least four vests, some of them of 
excellent liberality of girth, and all varied in colour. The same 
eccentricity is shown with his trousers. They are turned up at 
the feet, and are very baggy at the knees, a circumstance which 
explains his fondness for wearing three pairs of trousers, with 
the worst pair as the outer covering. 

This picture must have been painted at least 100 years ago, 
but who the artist was there is no record to tell. It locks like 
the work of an amateur, but whoever he was he has known his 
subject thoroughly, and has left golfing posterity a graphic 
imprint of a curious “human document.” The late Douglas 
McEwan, the famous Musselburgh clubmaker, knew this old 
caddie well. Asa boy he had seen him often on the Bruntstield 
Links at Edinburgh, carrying clubs for the players, and in a few 
recollections Mr. McEwan wrote before his death in 1886, he 
states that the name of ‘‘Caddie Willie,” printed in bold letters 
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below the picture, was William Gunn. He was a_ High- 
lander, who had been in the habit of going about the 
country selling tracts, and passing through the links on a 
Lusy competition day when caddies were scarce, Gunn was 
asked by a player to carry his clubs. Receiving a_ shilling 
for the congenial work, ‘Caddie Willie” thought that he 
could not do better than stay where so much money in his eyes 
was earned so easily. He rented a garret from a gardener who 
lived at the edge of the links; he lived on bread and milk, never 
had a warm meal, and never enjoyed the comforts of a fire, even 
in the coldest winter. Yet he was always happy and cheerful, 
and he paid the rent of his garret with scrupulous punctuality. 
His Northern tongue was probably a bar to his easy conversation 
in the South, for Mr. McEwan states that he never called his 
employers by their names, but by their professions or trades. 
This was, in reality, a kind of Gaelic circumlocution. One of 
the golfers who was very kind to him, and was instrumental in 
having this portrait painted, was a Mr. McQueen of the General 
Post Office; ‘* Caddie Willie” always called him “the man of 
the mail-coach”; Mr. Robertson, a school teacher, was ‘the 
man of the boys”; Bailie Tullis, a baker, was ‘the man of the 
baps”; Mr. Kettle, a Writer to the Signet, another kind friend, 
was Called, rather slily, ‘the man of the pot”; and the caddie’s 
gardener landlord was described as ‘‘ the man of the cabbage.” 

What ultimately became of ‘* Caddie Willie” no one knows. 
All that is certain is that his lowly and self-reliant name shared 
the common fate of being shaken in the capacious urn of death. 
“Gunn was in the habit of going,” writes Mr. McEwan, “to his 
Highland home every autumn, selling his tracts by the way, and 
was generally away about six weeks. The last time he bade me 
good-bye (which was about the year 1820) he told me that he 
had as much money saved as would pay his funeral expenses, for 
he had a horror of a pauper’s burial. From this journey poor 
Willie never returned. Despite all the enquiry made by the 
golfers they never could learn his fate.” Here, then, was a man 
obviously of many concealed virtues, and who was neither above 
nor below his business. Like a ship that passes in the night, he 
came into the realm of golf for a brief adventurous period of time, 
and “then darkness again and a silence.’’ It were devoutly to 
be hoped that his self-denying example were more often imitated 
by the present-day caddie, whose alleged moral degradation of 
sensational folly has burdened the golfing community as a whole 
with being the callous authors. 


A CADDIES’ ASSOCIATION. 
IT is proposed to form an association of golf caddies, the association to 
be controlled by a general committee, the executive committee being com- 
posed of six or more secretaries of golf clubs, to be elected yearly. The 
chief objects of the association will be: To keep a register of all caddies ; 
to help caddies in time of need; to help caddies to find constant employ- 
ment. Golfers who are willing to help should communicate with Mr. Sherard 
Cowper-Coles, $2, Victoria Street, S.W. 
OPENING OF THE N&w JoorinG Course. 

The new freehold course of the Tooting Bec Golf Club at South Lodge, 
Mitcham Common, was opened on Saturday by tie resumption of the monthly 
medal competition. After having occupied the Furzedown Estate for four- 
teen years, and spending £3,000 or £4,000 on the links, the club had to leave 
their old course with a feeling of lively regret in order to make way for the 
builder. To-day their old links are in ruins. The fine old trees have 
been cut down and uprooted, roads have been cut through their 
bunkers, their fine putting greens have been stripped of the turf, and the tees 
whereon was heard many a cheery cry of ‘‘ Fore” are dug into gravel-pits. 
A street of small houses called Links Road, already occupied by dwellers, 
has been cut straight down the old third hole, and generally the picturesque, 
if heavy, old course is to-day a scene of busy builder’s desolation. The 
course at South Lodge, to which the club has migrated as freeholders, is 
about 120 acres in extent, has a finer quality of soil and turf, is more 
diversified, and a gcod deal longer. Taylor took great pains to advise the 
committee as to the suitableness of the ground before it was taken by the 
club. Willie Park laid out the course, and the committee have adhered very 
closely to his plan, for the most has undoubtedly been made of all the 
best natural features of the ground. The very dry summer has hindered 
green work considerably, especially in respect of the relaid putting greens ; 
but recent rains have brought the course forward into capital playing order 
with surprising quickness. The fifth hole is on the top of a small hill called 
Pollard’s Hill, and from the putting green a wide and extensive view over 
the fairest portion of pastoral Surrey can be had, It is a short hole, but it is 
a difficult one—so difficult and tricky, indeed, as to win the admiration of 
Ben Sayers, who recalled in its conformation some trace of the ancient short 
course at North Berwick. There are now 380 members. When the member- 
ship reaches 400 the entrance fee of £5 5s. and the annual subscription, 
which at present is also £5 5s., will be raised The hon. secretary is 
Mr. S. T. Fisher, and the captain is Mr. Daniel S ephens, a well-known 
member of the Bar. A. J. ROBERTSON. 





FIXTORES. 

Saturday, Nov. 1oth.—Oxford University v. Woking, at Woking. 

Saturday, Nov. 17th.—Oxford University v. Oxford and Cambridge 
Golfing Society, at Oxford. 

Saturday, Nov. 17th.—The London Scottish Border Counties’ 
Association v. The London Lothians’ Association, at Bramshot. 

Saturday, Nov. 2jth.—Oxford University 7. Walton Heath, at 
Walton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BREAD QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—I read with very great interest the letter by ‘‘H. A. E.” appearing in 
the issue of your admirable journal of October 27th, and cordially endorse all 
‘hat was said on the subject of home-made bread. On one point, however, 
your correspondent is mistaken. There is, at least, one firm of millers in this 
ountry still making flour solely by the old-fashioned stone process. I use 
iis flour—I have done so for some time—for all household purposes, and find 
it all that ‘‘ H. A. E.” describes. Anything further removed from the 
insipid, unintere-ting roller-milled flour that is now offered to an apathetic 
ublic can hardly be imagined, andif ‘‘H A. E.” or any of your readers 
.ould like to know where this stone-ground flour may be obtained, I shall be 
elighted to give them the name and address of my miller on their sending 
,e an addressed envelope.—-(Mrs.) A. PARKINS, New Malden, Surrey. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” 

S1R,—There are two reasons why our bread has deteriorated in its nourishing 
ualities. First, most consumers desire their bread to be as white as possible; 
econdly, the miller is only too glad to supply the whitest flour, for thus 
e is able to make a larger profit by disposing of the bran, the seconds, and 
ven the ‘thirds.’ | May I state what I am accustomed to do? I 
nstruct my baker to make my bread of a mixed flour. One-half of the flour 
ised is ground with the old-fashioned stones ; the flour resulting is of a brown 
olour ; nothing is taken away ; the other haif of the flour used is the usual 
teel-milled white flour. The bread made from this mixed flour (equal parts 
{ each) is made in the form of a cottage loaf—a top and a bottom, with 
lenty of good crust—but the bread is not white or brown (as usually known) : 

is of a ‘* deep white ”’ colour, if I may use such an expression. This bread 
ontains more nourishment, and does not dry, and I find my family prefer 
"1, as well as most of my friends; the latter often ask me how I manage to get it. 
if “ H, A. E.” would like to know where he can get this stone-ground flour, 
| should be happy to let him know, and I feel sure he will be pleased with 
he result.—M. D. 


[To THE EpDIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I am delighted to see ‘‘ H. A. E.’s” article on bread in your issue of 
October 27th, with every word of which I agree. Personally, I can speak 
with authority, too, as 1 have tasted all the bakers’ ‘‘breads” around, and 
find none so good as we car bake in our own house from good old-fashioned 
flour, ground between old grit stones. It is idle to praise the ‘‘ finest 
American ” flour! That praise is the product of ignorance, fraud and steel-rolled 
wheat! ‘‘Come, sir, to Chicago! There we can show you the finest bread, 
sir, in creation! The firsts fall to the bottom as the heaviest (instead of 
blowing away as in the old mills)—that we save; the seconds we feed the pigs 
with and make good bacon, and the ‘finest American’ flour, which is the 
whitest, is good enough for you Britishers’’! All the kernel of the 
wheat is crushed out and absorbed by the close, cruel steel rollers, and contains 
about 60 per cent. of the real food, and is sopped up, as by a sponge, by the 
husk, and so falls to the sides of the hoppers. .‘‘ This is saved” for the best 
food! The finest (milled) dust is the absolute refuse, and contains over 60 
per cent., or, say, 59 per cent., cf starch—not food at all! I get my flour 
and bake our own home bread once a week, and it is, as ‘‘ H. A. E.” says, as 
good at the end of the week as at the beginning. But that will not pay. 
‘““There’s the rub!” or, rather, the want of rub, and the acme of crush 
as regards the finest American and the finest Hungarian “‘ flour” (z.e., starch !), 
I know the beautiful bread one can enjoy in Hungary. Will they part with 
their best to us? No; but they (and Americans) combine to send us their 
finest ! (2.e., starch!) But our educated people (?) like ‘‘the finest,” and 
get ‘finest ground” rubbish !—J. A. H. B. 





[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1R,—I am extremely pleased to see the letter of your correspondent on the 
above. For more than twenty years I have never come across such bread as we 
used to enjoy before the days of the chalky roller flour, with one exception, 
viz., at a little country inn at Llanelian, in this district, where they have 
their own-grown wheat stone-ground at a local water-mill, I believe, and 
whcre I have seen it baking in a huge brick oven over a wood fire in the 
form of large, flat loaves without tins. The aroma of that freshly-baked 
bread taken cut of the oven was a revelation of the possibility of the art, 
the taste of the beautiful golden yellow loaf delicious. Why cannot we buy 
such bread now? The stuff we eat is insipid and dry, and deprived of the 
richly nutritious germ containing most of the albuminous part of the wheat. 
I feel sure that most educated people would be so ready to pay an enhanced 
price for the old-fashioned and better loaf that it would profit an enterprising 
baker to supply it—W. B. RusseLi, B.A., M.B., Colwyn Bay. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE RABBIT. 
[To THE EpIToR OF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—As Mr. John Nisbet invites criticism of the figures given in his excellent 
article on this subject in your issue of September 22nd, perhaps you will 
allow me space for a few brief remarks thereon, With Mr. Nisbet’s general 
condemnation of the rabbit as the most destructive kind of game with which 
either forester or farmer has to contend, I fancy no one who has had much 
experience of it will be disposed to disagree ; but against the truly colossal 
figures which he has arrayed to the debit of the animal, ought he not to set 
some substantial sum as the value of the rabbits which caused all the 
damage? It is their natural function to eat, and because they follow it so 
industriously it is unfair to set down what they consume or damage as total 
loss, either to the individual or the country. True, young trees or wheat may 
be rather an expensive form of rabbit food; but so long as the owner likes to 
‘* pay for his whistle,” is anyone but himself any the poorer? Of course, I am 


net now going into the question of one man’s rabbits straying on to another 
man’s land; but even where that occurs are there no means whereby the 
injured one may obtain, at any rate, a part of his pound of flesh? As to the 
actual amount of damage which a farmer may sustain from rabbits which 
under arrangement (pace the Ground Game Act !) he is not able to kill, this 
must necessarily be a very variable quantity, depending on local circum- 
stances ; but in all such cases the landlord pays for such damage, either 
directly or indirectly, debiting the amount to his shooting expenses. And, 
again, who is the worse by it? Both before and since the passing of the 
Ground Game Act I have settled, or helped to settle, many such claims for 
damages by rabbits, and in my experience the figures quoted by Mr, Nisbet 
are far too high for agricultural land. In the case of woods, of course, the 
dam2ge done during a few days of snowstorm may be enormous; but then it 
is the owner of both trees and rabbits who suffers, and if he likes to run the 
risk, who shall say that a man may not do as he likes with his own? On a 
farm it is rarely indeed that the damage extends to more than one or two fields, 
and then it is very largely confinei to the royds. or 20yds. next the fence 
whence the rabbits come; but even supposing that they were all round the 
field, and that they completely destroyed a wide strip, that does not amount 
to very much per acre when spread over the whole farm. But to turn to the 
other side of the question, there are places where, quie apart from his 
factitious sporting value, the destructive rabbit will pay for his keep. Ol 
course he must be kept upon less expensive food than trees or corn. 
But by way of illustration I will quote figures from an actual case. This was 
a farm of some 1,500 acres, one-half of which might be described as ‘*‘ moory” 
land of not more than a shilling or two per acre value. The remainder was 
worth to cultivate about 20s. an acre. The rabbits were netted off the 
greater portion of the good land, but allowed to increase, in fact, encouraged 
to do so, to any extent on the poorer land. A few were shot every year; 
but of those no account was taken. The remainder, all trapped or snared 
by professional catchers paid for their work, seldom left a balance of less than 
4350 or £400 to the good, over a long series of years, and in good seasons 
sometimes doubled that amount. I could quote other cases, but I have 
already trespassed far too much upon your space. —A LAND AGENT. 


BRACKEN IN MANURE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1R,—While not attempting to speak from the scientific standpoint, I would 
point out to ‘* H. P.” that bracken, inasmuch as it is cut in a much greener 
condition than straw, has probably more nourishment in it, apart from its 
property as an absorbent of dung.—R. 


[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—It may interest your enquirer, ‘‘H. P.,” to hear that after five years’ 
trial of this on a light sandy meadow at Godstone, I came to the conclusion 
that on such soil bracken was preferable to straw in manure, because the 
fibre rotted more slowly, and therefore tended to keep the roots of grass, etc., 
more moist and less liable to being scorched by summer suns. —HERBERT S. 
STONEHAM, 


BEE-KEEPING. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CouNtTRY LIFE.”] | 
S1r,—Will you kindly give me your advice respecting bee culture? I am 
taking over, next April, a small holding, and having a fair knowledge of 
poultry, pigs, cows, etc., sha!l probably be able to manage them. But bees I 
know nothing about, and as I hear they are a very lucrative investment when 
properly managed, would like to try them. 
your advice. —A SUBSCRIBER. 

(‘*A Subscriber” will find bee-keeping farly lucrative if properly 
conducted, and where fruit is cultivated a hive of bees is worth keeping 
independently of the produce of honey and wax. As the purchase of 
established stocks of bees is risky owing to the previlence of disease, ‘* A 
Subscriber’ would do well to start by purchasing a swarm next summer ani 
in the meantime study the subject, as weil as provide the necessary frame, 
hive and furniture in advance. We recommend ‘‘A Subscriber” to start with 
one stock and get experience before keeping a number of hives. If he 
writes to Mr. Edwin Young, Secretary, British Bee-keepers’ Association, 12 
Hanover Square, London, enclosing eight penny stamps, he can procure the 
‘* Handbook to Modern Bee-keeping ” price 6d., as well as two or three leaf- 
lets which are circulated, for the benefit of beginners, by the society. —Ep. | 


I thank you in anticipation of 


CHESTNUT BLOSSOM IN OCTOBER. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1R,—Some of your readers may be interested to know that, in consequence 
of the mild weather we have lately experienced, a chestnut tree in Newlands 
Park, Sydenham, has not only shown new leaves, but new flowers. 
spikes of blossom are from 3in. to 6in. long. 
—E. I. 


The white 
Is this unusual in October ? 


THE STOCKS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LiIFE.”] 
S1r,—Mr. James Entwistle will find in the museum at Salisbury, if not recently 
removed, a curious instrument in the form of stocks for the fingers of 
troublesome folks in church—judging from the variety in size of the holes, 
possibly used for adults as well as children I think the curiosity was 
formerly in the parish church at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. I am one of those old- 
fashioned observers who still think the chagrin occasioned by the publicity of 
the punishment had a salutary and deterrent effect upon the offender. I 
sigh, without result, for the return of the ‘“‘brank” and the dear old 
“ducking stool”; but it would be absurd in these days of high morality to 
ask for the ‘‘ belt of chastity."—F. FITZHERBERT JAY, M.D. 











A BELATED MIGRANT. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘**Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1zr,—Although the weather of October, 1906, proved abnor- 
mally mild and sunny, that instinctive force which impels the 
less hardy varieties of our native birds to take their annual 
winter tour to warmer climes started these winged wayfarers on 
their Southern journey about the usual date. <A blackcap 
warbler was, therefore, quite an unl o\ed-for visitor in my 
garden during the latter days of that month. There are well- 
authenticated records of this species having wintered in England, 
one of the latest being returned from St. Albans in 1903. But 
there is always a danger of the marsh-tit being mistaken for 
this warbler by those who may not have an eve for form as well 
as for colour, the mutual possession of a grey back and black 
crown leading readily to false identification, Charles Kingsley, 
in his delightful idyl ‘*The Charm of Birds,’ claims 
for the blackcap a most ancient lineage. He says: 
** Perhaps he is the oldest of European singing birds. How 
many ages must have passed since his forefathers first got their 
black caps. And how intense and fruitful must have been the 
original vitality, which, after so many generations, can still fill 
that little body with so strong a soul.” His pleasing description 
of its song also deserves to be quoted. ‘* Sweet he is, and 
various, rich and strong, beyond all English warblers save the 
nightingale ; but his speciality is his force, his rush, his over- 
flow, not so much of love as of happiness. The spirit carries 
him away. He riots up and down the gamut till he cannot 
stop himself; his notes tumble over each other; he chuckles, 
laughs, shrieks with delight, throws back his head, droops his 
tail, sets up his back and sings with every fitre of his body. And yet he never 
forgets his good manners, He is never coarse, never harsh, for a single note. 
Always graceful, always sweet, he keeps perfect delicacy in his most utter 
carelessness.” On the return journey, after wintering in the South, the 
blackeaps often tarry in downland valleys for several days after their arrival. 
In late April I have watched a party of them feeding on the gleanings of the 
purple-black fruit of the ivy. What gourmands they were! It needed 
x convulsive movement of the whole body to negotiate each berry, 
yet the reflex action from that exertion appeared to start another 
jump at the tempting bunch, Nevertheless, a watchful eye was kept, 
from beneath the black caps of the cock birds, on the movements 
of the others, for although there were berries enough to satisfy all, a 
single brown-hooded hen was taking an inconspicuous part in the feast, and 
any attention shown in that direction resuited in a tilt and scuffle between 
two, and scmetimes all three, of the jealous trio. There were irsects in 
abundance on the free-flowering ivy to satisfy this belated autumn migrant. 
How strange it is that the ivy is the only British plant to develop its fruit 
during the frost and snow of winter, and produce a food supply to accommo- 
date returning tourists some six months hence. Wood-pigeons and stock-doves 
feed upon the green, immature berries when acorns and beech-mast become 
scarce in March. It may be by leaving those in close proximity to human 
habitations they render us a service by offering an inducement to the black- 
caps to make our gardens their favourite habitat.—ERNEst ROBINSON. 


MOORHENS’ ROOSTING-PLACES. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1z,—Your correspondent writing of moorhens in the issue of October 20th 
says: ‘* Moorhens are, however, very odd and _ inquisitive birds,” which 
nobody will deny; then he goes on: ‘* And are occasionally discovered in the 
strangest situations. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has recorded the capture of 
one at night in the ivy on an old tower when netting small birds.” Now 
there is nothing uncommon in this. Many times I have seen them fly from 
the pond below Irby-upon-Humber Church, and roost in the ivy on the church 
tower, which at that time was quite 2ft. thick. Of course, it is spick-and- 
span now. It is also well known, and I have seen them roosting in the ivy 
on trees near water; but what I cbject to most are the concluding words: 
**It would seem that this specimen must also have developed the climbing 
habit.”—HENRY FIELD. 





A HAUNT OF CONSTABLE. 


COUNTRY 
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FLATFORD BRIDGE. 


THE PRESERVATION OF CONSTABLE’S BRIDGE AT 
FLATFORD, SUFFOLK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1x,—Your readers will hear with interest that the beauty of this picturesque 
wooden bridge is in danger of destruction from insufficiency of means to 
repair it in accordance with the original design. Some of the residents in th 
neighbourhood are taking action, a fund is being raised to suppleme: 
the amount that had been set aside for the purpose, and it is hoped to rais 
sufficient to ensure its restoration in the style in which it was built in 1705, which 
has continued to the present day. As no important road crosses the river het 
but a public footway leading to field paths, and the only heavy traffic consists o 
cattle or farm carts going to and trom the fields, therefore the old type « 
construction is as serviceable as ever. There are two grounds upon which | 
appeal for contributions from the public to assist in its preservation; one, th 
living necessity to protect one of the beauty spots within easy access « 
London, on a river which takes fishermen, boating parties, and others alon 
many miles of interesting country. The other is the historic sentiment whici 
would protect the place, sacred to the association of Constable, whose name 
is as inseparable from Flatford Bridge as that of Burns from the Brig of Ayr. 
Those who appreciate Constable could scarcely pay a more appropriate tribute 
to the memory of the painter, who all his life was constant in his admiration 
for the scenery and surroundings of his earliest boyhood, a love that acted as 
the constant stimulus of his art and remained keen to the end of his life. 
Major Barthorp of Woodcote, East Bergholt, is the hon. treasurer to the fund 
that is being raised for the preservation of the bridge, to whom subscriptions 
should be sent. With the hope that those of your readers who are interested 
will assist. —H. P. HAIN FRISWELL. 


AYLESFORD BRIDGE. 

[To THE EpITroR oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Six,—In Country LIFE of October 27th I see it mentioned that Aylesford 
Bridge is to be demolished, and I suppose the reason is that it is too narrow 
for modern conditions, I see no reason why such a picturesque and interest 
ing relic should be entirely destroyed, because it could easily be widened by 
merely building a new bridge (to match) on the side which is least picturesque, 
and joining the old. The parapet on one side would be the only part to pull 
down. Nothing scarcely would be seen of the new 
side from the water level on the other side, except 
the part underneath the arch or arches.—A. E. SPErr, 
Esher. 





LORD LYTTON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I read your review cf the life of the First Lori 
Lytton in the issue of October 27th,-and have since rea! 
the book itself. Nothing could be more true or just than your 
estimate ; and those who, like myself, were in India durin 
Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty will be in thorou:h accord wit 
your words. But since I have read the book I feel that thos 
of us who only served under him at a distance, though w 
understood that his policy was right, greatly underrated hi 
character. In reading over his correspondence I am struc 
with Lord Lytton’s disinterestedness, his single-minded service 
and his noble disregard of mere praise and blame for himsel 
In so many public men who are revealed to us in their aut: 
biographies, ‘‘ the last infirmity of noble minds ” is made ver 
obvious. Lord Lytton stands out conspicuous and almo: 
alone. There is another thought that occurred to me as 
read these letters—that Lord Lytton had it in him to tecom 
a great critic. He was worthy for sympathy and insight t 
rank with Dryden, Coleridge, or Lamb, and by a superio 
fineness of touch above Hazlitt. If there are more critic: 
letters of equal value, would it not be possible for us to hav 
them ?—T. F. DALE. 








